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Patriarch Tikhon 

1925-1975 


. .is the Word of God good only in 
the old country and not in the entire 
universe? Is not the Church of Christ 
catholic? Is not the Orthodox faith 
the foundation of the universe?...” 

Archbishop Tikhon, Sunday of Ortho¬ 
doxy , San Francisco, 1903. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the death of Patriarch Tikhon must 
become for us Orthodox the starting point for deeper reflection 
about his unique place in the tragic history of Orthodoxy in the 
twentieth century. Many today claim to follow the “Tikhonian 
way,” to be faithful to his message and to his principles. Amidst 
bitter ecclesiastical quarrels and divisions his name alone, para¬ 
doxically enough, remains a common “term of reference” and thus 
the hopeful sign of healing and reconciliation. But what is this 
“Tikhonian way,” what is this message? If, as is clear by now, 
the veneration which has all these years surrounded his memory 
will sooner or later find its fulfillment in official ecclesiastical 
canonization, if he himself has become a sign, it is essential that 
we decipher this sign and make ours the meaning and the power 
revealed in it. Before icons of the late Patriarch adorn the walls 
of our churches, we must try to understand the light of which 
these icons, as all icons, are to be the presence and the reflection. 
Whatever the historical and geographical limitations of his biography, 
a saint transcends them. His life, as it reveals itself as vita, acquires 



an exemplary significance and a universal value. It is in us, in our 
own particular situation, in our specific conditions, that it must 
bear its fruits. The time comes when one has to look beyond “facts” 
and “data” into their essential significance for us, for the integration 
of the late Patriarch’s unique and personal testimony into the living 
tradition of the Church. 

Psychologically, intellectually, spiritually the Patriarch was shaped 
by a world which seemed hopelessly anachronistic even to many of 
his contemporaries. It was the quiet and patriarchal world of Rus¬ 
sian Orthodoxy as it had existed for centuries, protected from all 
storms and crises by the seemingly unshakeable Orthodox Empire, 
a self-evident life style based on a self-evident set of values. Within 
that world many were those who felt and announced the approaching 
crisis, the gathering storm. The prophecies of Dostoevsky, the 
visions of Soloviev, the mounting revolutionary fever, the cultural 
and spiritual unrest—all this, however, seems to have had no impact, 
no influence on the young Bellavin as he climbed one by one the 
steps of a routine, not to say banal, career. Son of a provincial 
priest, he followed the path which seemed predetermined: Seminary, 
Academy, then return to Seminary as instructor, at the age of 23. 
The decisive yet also classic option: the vows of that “academic 
monasticism” which opened the door to the traditional cursus 
honorum: inspectorship, rectorship and, finally, episcopate ... A story 
repeated a thousand times, a well-oiled mechanism, forseeable in 
all its details. And in the man himself—nothing outstanding, extra¬ 
ordinary, nothing of that which today one would term “prophetic” 
or “charismatic,” no claims to any particular “vocation” or “mission” 
or “spirituality,” to theological originality or ecclesiastical leadership. 

I say all this because, in my opinion, it is this image of the 
future Patriarch as indeed an “average” man, the image which 
remains his throughout his entire life, that constitutes in more ways 
than one the key to the role he played during the most tragic 
decade in the history of the Russian Church. It is something deeply 
significant and certainly not accidental that at the time of an 
unprecedented collapse, of a crisis which revealed the real value 
of so many self-proclaimed leaders and prophets, it is this quiet and 
indeed “average” man who by Divine election and the unanimous 
recognition of the Church becomes the very bearer and the living 
symbol of the Church’s indestructibility by the “gates of hell.” 

For what we, in our “human much too human” search for the 
original and the spectacular call “average,” is revealed in Patriarch 
Tikhon as the primordial virtue and the essential grace: total 
humility, total obedience to his calling, total identification with 
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the Church. All his life he accepts offices and duties imposed on 
him by others, and never once does he question any assignment in 
the name of his “personal vocation.” Faithful “over a few things,” 
obedient to the Church in everything, he becomes ultimately the 
very epiphany of the Church, as obedience to God, and of the 
episcopate, as the ministry of that obedience. 

But then this quiet and humble ministry remains in the Church 
as a glorious victory. He is sent to America, without having asked 
for that assignment, not concealing—in his very first sermon in San 
Francisco—that this exile from his country, his family and his 
friends was difficult for him. “But now,” he says quoting Hosea, 
“I will say to them which were not my people, Thou art my 
people...” And this humble identification with the real needs 
of this new people makes of Tikhon the unique Apostle of America, 
the one whom American Orthodoxy will forever venerate as its 
“Father among the Saints.” And thus it is always and everywhere: 
the same obedience and therefore the same firm knowledge of what 
is good for the Church—of what expresses and manifests the 
transcendent and eternal essence of the Church—and therefore, 
ultimately, the same decisive victory. 

It is of course at the end of his life, when he seems to have 
stood almost alone facing the “gates of hell,” that Tikhon’s testimony, 
his martyria, acquired its fullness. And what we find at the heart 
of that martyria, as both its moving power and its very content, 
is precisely the transcendence of the Church, the refusal to reduce 
it to anything in this world, to let it be shaped and conditioned by 
any passing “situations.” It is remarkable indeed that while for 
the Bolsheviks he was the Enemy, and while they spared no effort 
in harassing, torturing and isolating him and—as is most probable— 
finally “liquidated” him, for many inside the Church, because of 
his refusal of any “political” involvement or pronouncement, he 
appeared as a “compromiser.” He was abandoned and often 
betrayed, deprived of all power, misunderstood, blamed, insulted. 
Yet it was then, during that crucial decade, crucial for the entire 
Orthodox Church, that he shaped and determined that “Tikhonian 
way” which since then has been so often corrupted in Russia as 
well as in “exile,” but which alone remains the true way of the 
Church. In the long history of the Church, few are examples of 
such striking similarity to crucifixion, of such lonely, yet truly 
saving suffering on behalf of many. 

We are often tempted to think that the Church can be built on 
human wisdom and is to be measured by this world’s idea and 
image of success. But then God sends to us a witness and through 
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him reminds us that His ways are not our ways. His wisdom not 
our wisdom. He reveals again the incomparable and ineffable 
beauty, but also the power, of humility and obedience, reveals 
faithfulness as the true sensus Ecclesiae: the basic rule and founda¬ 
tion of the Church’s life. The more we look, with reverence and 
love, at Patriarch Tikhon, at his life and sufferings, the more we 
see in him one more icon of the Church, the one that today we 
need more than anything else. At a time when everywhere in the 
world the Church seems mainly to be utilized for all kinds of 
“causes”—national, ethnic, political—when in the midst of an un¬ 
precedented crisis and a truly universal rebellion against God the 
Orthodox spend their time discussing their respective “privileges” 
and “rights,” this man, stripped of all power and nailed to 
his cross, reminds us of the true power and the true glory of the 
Church. It is of this mystery of the Church that the late Patriarch 
Tikhon is a God-sent witness and gift to us. And it depends on 
us to accept his testimony and to make ours the truth and power 
revealed in it. 


—Alexander Schmemann 



Patriarch Tikhon 

( + 1925) 


Biographical and Chronological Data 

1865—On January 19, Basil Bellavin is born in Toropets, near 
Pskov, in the family of a priest. 

1888—Bellavin graduates from the Theological Academy of St. 
Petersburg and is appointed to teach at the Seminary in 
Pskov. 

1891—The future Patriarch is tonsured a monk under the name of 
Tikhon, and is ordained a priest; he becomes rector of 
Seminaries in Kazan and Kholm. 

1897— Archimandrite Tikhon is consecrated bishop of Lublin, an 
auxiliary of the diocese of Kholm. 

1898— He is appointed to succeed Bishop Nicholas, as “Bishop of 
the Aleutian Islands and Alaska” with residence in San 
Francisco, California. 

1900—The diocese is renamed as “Diocese of the Aleutians and 
North America.” 

1902— Consecration of St. Nicholas Church, New York. 

1903— Consecration of Holy Trinity Cathedral, Chicago, Ill. Center 
of the diocese transferred to New York. 

1904— In New York, consecration of Raphael Awaweeny, as Bishop 
of Brooklyn, in charge of the Syrian mission. Bishop Raphael 
is the first Orthodox bishop to be consecrated in the con¬ 
tinental United States. 



1905— An Orthodox Seminary, the first in the continental U.S., is 
inaugurated in Minneapolis, Minn., and a monastery, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Tikhon of Zadonsk, is established in South 
Canaan, Pa. 

1906— Archbishop Tikhon’s project of a multinational and auto¬ 
nomous (or autocephalous) Church in America is published 
in St. Petersburg. 

1906— The first “All-American Council” (Sobor) is held in May- 
field, Pa. The Archbishop emphasizes the necessity for 
financial independence and expansion of missionary work. 

1907— Archbishop Tikhon is appointed to the see of Iaroslav, in 
Russia, and is replaced in America by Archbishop Platon. 

1913—Archbishop Tikhon is transferred to the see of Vilna. 

1917— Archbishop Tikhon is elected to the see of Moscow (June 23) 
and granted the title of Metropolitan (Aug. 13). He presides 
over the first general Council of the Russian Church since 
the seventeenth century. On Nov. 5, he is elected Patriarch 
of Moscow and All-Russia. 

1918— The Soviet Government, by its Decree of Jan. 23, deprives 
the Church of all legal status; persecutions start, and the 
Patriarch publishes his excommunication of the “enemies of 
the Church.” 

1919— On Sept. 25, the Patriarch adopts an “apolitical” stand and 
orders the clergy to stand aloof from politics of any kind. 
The country is in the midst of civil war. 

1920— The Patriarch allows dioceses separated from him by the front 
line to organize themselves independently on a temporary 
basis. 

1922— Governmental decree confiscating church valuables. The 
Patriarch opposes the confiscation of consecrated objects. 
Violent persecution. Metropolitan Benjamin of Petrograd 
executed. The patriarch maintain his “apolitical” stand and 
dissolves the “Karlovtsy” administration abroad (April 10). 
He is placed under house arrest (May 10). The “Living 
Church” usurps power. 

1923— In June, the Patriarch is given freedom and publishes a 
statement of “accommodation.” 

1925—On April 7, day of the Annunciation (old calendar), Patriarch 
Tikhon passes away at the age of 60. His last words are: 
“The night will be very long and very dark.” 
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Bishop Tikhon on arriving in America. 






Documents 


Tikhon as Archbishop in America 
and as Patriarch 


I 

Projected Unity and Independence for America* 


The diocese of North America 1 must be reorganized into an Exarchate 
of the Russian Church in North America. The diocese is not only multi¬ 
national; it is composed of several orthodox Churches, which keep the unity 
of faith, but preserve their particularities in canonical structure, in liturgical 
rules, in parish life. These particularities are dear to them and can perfectly 
be tolerated on the pan-orthodox scene. We do not consider that we have 
the right to suppress the national character of the churches here; on the 
contrary, we try to preserve this character and we confer them the latitude 
to be guided by leaders of their own nationality. Thus, the Syrian Church 
here received a bishop of its own (the Most Rev. Raphael of Brooklyn), 
who is the second auxiliary to the diocesan bishop of the Aleutian Islands, 
but is almost independent in his own sphere (the bishop of Alaska having 
the same position). The Serbian parishes are now organized under one 
immediate head, who for the time being is an archimandrite, but who can 
be elevated to the episcopacy in the nearest future. The Greeks also desire 


* Opinions ( Otzyvy ) of diocesan bishops concerning Church reforms, 
submitted to the Preconciliar Commission of the Holy Synod, St. Petersburg, 
1905, Part I, p. 531. 

. l In 1905, when this statement was made, all orthodox national groups in 
America were united in the jurisdiction of Archbishop Tikhon. 
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to have their own bishop and are trying to settle the matter with the Synod 
of Athens. In other words, in North America a whole Exarchate can easily 
be established, uniting all orthodox national Churches, which would have 
their own bishops under one Exarch, the Russian Archbishop. Each one of 
them is independent in its own sphere, but the common affairs of the American 
Church are decided in a Synod, presided by the Russian Archbishop. Through 
him a link is preserved between the American Church and the Church of 
Russia and a certain dependence of the former on the latter. It should be 
remembered however that life in the New World is different from that of 
the old; our Church must take this into consideration; a greater autonomy 
(and possibly autocephaly) should therefore be granted to the Church of 
America, as compared with the other Metropolitan sees of the Russian 
Church. The North American Exarchate would comprise: (1) the archdiocese 
of New York, with jurisdiction over all Russian Churches in the United 
States and in Canada. (2) the diocese of Alaska, for the orthodox inhabitants 
of Alaska (Russians, Aleutians, Indians, Eskimos). (3) The diocese of 
Brooklyn (Syrian). (4) the diocese of Chicago (Serbian). (5) a Greek 
diocese. 


ii 

Confrontation: Facing the Persecution* 


The humble Tikhon, by the grace of God Patriarch of Moscow and all 
Russia: to all the beloved in the Lord, bishops, pastors and all the faithful 
children of the Orthodox Church of Russia. “May the Lord deliver us from 
this present evil world” (Galatians 1:4). 

It is a hard time that the Holy Church of Christ is now going through 
in the Russian land. Both the open and secret enemies of the truth of 
Christ persecute this truth and aim at destroying the work of Christ, and, 
instead of Christian love, sow everywhere the seeds of evil, of hatred, and 
of fratricidal struggle. The commandments of Christ—to love one’s neighbour, 
are forgotten and trampled underfoot. Every day there comes to us news 
of horrible and cruel massacres, the victims of which are innocent men 
and even people lying on a bed of pain, guilty only of having accomplished 
in all honesty their duty towards their country, of having used their 
strength in the service of the good of the people. And all this is accomplished 
in our time, not only at night under the cover of darkness, but even in full 
daylight, with an audacity unknown to this day, and with a cruelty that 
knows no mercy, without any judgment, and with the trampling underfoot 
of all right and all law, and all this takes place, almost in all the towns 
and villages of our country, in the capitals just as in distant border regions 
(in Petrograd, Moscow, Irkutsk, Sebastopol etc.). 


^English translation in N. Struve, Christians in Contemporary Russia 
(London, Harvill Press, 1967) pp. 343-345. 
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All this makes our heart overflow with a deep and painful sadness, 
and forces us to address to these monsters of the human race terrible words 
of accusation and censure following the injunctions of the holy apostles— 
“Them that sin rebuke before all, that others also may fear.” (I Timothy 
5:20). 

Come to your senses, madmen, stop your bloody massacres! What you 
are doing is not simply cruelty; it is, indeed, the work of Satan for which 
you deserve eternal fire after death and the terrifying curse of future 
generations to come in this life. By the authority given to us by God, 
we forbid you to come to the Mysteries of Christ, we anathematize you 
if you still bear Christian names, or even if it is only through your birth 
that you belong to the Orthodox Church. Whereas you, faithful children 
of the Orthodox Church of Christ, we entreat you not to enter into any 
communion whatsoever with such monsters of the human race. “Put away 
from among yourselves that wicked person” (I Corinthians 5:13). 

The Holy Church of Christ is being equally cruelly persecuted. The 
sacraments, bearers of grace, whether they sanctify the coming of man into 
this world, or whether they bless the conjugal union of the Christian family, 
are openly declared as unnecessary, superfluous: the holy churches are 
either destroyed by means of bombardment from death-dealing weapons 
(the holy Cathedral Churches of the Kremlin in Moscow), or else pillaged 
and desecrated in a sacrilegious manner (the Chapel of the Savior at 
Petrograd). The holy monasteries venerated by the faithful (such as the 
Monasteries of Alexander Nevsky and Pochaev) are seized by the atheist 
masters of the darkness of this century and declared by them to be the so- 
called property of the people; schools maintained at the expense of the 
Orthodox Church and preparing pastors for the Orthodox Church and 
teachers of the faith are considered superfluous and are either converted 
into schools for atheism or even into breeding grounds of immorality. The 
property of Orthodox monasteries and churches has been confiscated under 
the pretext that they are the heritage of the people, without any right and 
even without any desire to take into account the legitimate will of this 
people. And finally, the authority which promised to bring order to Russia, 
justice and truth, to guarantee freedom and law, has only shown everywhere 
the most unbridled self-will and a violence without end to all, and particularly 
to the Holy Orthodox Church. 

Where will these outrages inflicted on the Church of Christ stop? 
How, and by what means can one put an end to this assault, to which 
it is subjected by furious enemies? 

We call to all of you, the faithful sons of the Church, rise to defend 
your Holy Mother, which is being outraged and oppressed today! The enemies 
of the Church have seized power over the Church and its good property 
through the force of fire. Oppose to them the force of your faith, the loud 
clamor of all the people, a clamor which will stop the madmen and show 
them that they have not the right to call themselves the champions of the 
good of the people, the makers of a new life in accordance with the demands 
of popular reason, for they act in a manner contrary to the conscience of 
the people. 

But, if one has to suffer for the cause of Christ, we call you all, beloved 
children of the Church, to suffer with Us, repeating the words of the apostle: 
“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation? Or 
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distress? Or persecution? Or famine? Or nakedness? Or danger? Or the 
sword?” (Romans 8:35). 

And you brothers, bishops and pastors, without relaxing for an instant 
your religious activities, call your flock to defend with an ardent zeal the 
rights of the Orthodox Church which are at present being trampled under¬ 
foot. Create immediately spiritual unions, invite the faithful to enter, not 
from necessity, but with good will, into the ranks of spiritual fighters who, 
against the forces from outside, will pit the strength of their sacred zeal; 
and we are absolutely confident that the enemies of the Church will be 
humiliated and scattered, dispersed by the force of the Cross of Christ, for 
the promise of the divine bearer of the Cross is immutable. “I shall establish 
my Church and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

19th January 1918 tikhon 

Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia 


hi 

The Apolitical Stand: Patriarchal Encyclical of 
September 25, 1919 


The humble Tikhon, by the grace of God Patriarch of Moscow and ail 
Russia: to the archpastors and pastors of the Church of Russia, beloved 
in the Lord. “Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions 
and offenses.. .and avoid them” (Romans 16:17). 

On different occasions and from the Church’s pulpit, we have already 
addressed instruction concerning the “divisions and offenses” which provoked 
a bloody civil war in Russia. But still the war continues, and a great 
torrent of blood covers the vast spaces of the Russian land. The hatred 
which separates the warring parties is increasing. With increasing frequency, 
victims of killings are not those who took a direct and active part in this 
struggle, but those who are only suspected, often without sufficient grounds, 
of such participation. 

If the killings which occur between the two warring camps are certainly 
a burden on the heart of every Christian, an even more painful impression 
is produced by these horrors, since they so often victimize innocent people, 
who are uninvolved in this passionate political division. 

We also, the ministers of Christ’s Church, are not safe from these 
horrors. Many bishops, priests and other clerics have fallen victims of 
the bloody political struggle. With perhaps only a few exceptions, this 
happened only because we, the ministers and preachers of God’s truth, were 
suspected by the powers-to-be as secret counter-revolutionaries, whose aim 
is to abolish the Soviet regime. But we forcefully declare that such suspicions 
are without foundation: it does not belong to the Church to establish one 
form of government or another, but to the people itself. The Church is 
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not tied to any definite form of government, because all such forms have 
only relative historical significance. 

It is said that the Church is ready to bless foreign intervention into 
our disastrous affairs, that she intends to call the “Varangians” to come 
and help us settle our situation... This is an empty and false accusation: 
we are convinced that no foreign intervention, and in general nobody and 
nothing, will save Russia from chaos and disaster, until such time as the 
people itself will be cleansed in the font of repentance from its many 
sores and thus “be renewed” by “putting on the new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness” (Ephesians 4:24). 

It is said that, when authorities change, the ministers of the Church 
sometimes greet such change with bell-ringing, solemn worship services and 
ecclesiastical festivities. But if this really happens somewhere, it happens 
either by requirement of the new authorities themselves or by the will of the 
popular masses, but not through the initiative of the ministers of the Church, 
who are obligated by their very functions to stand above and outside of 
all political interests. They must remember the canonical rules of the holy 
Church, which forbid its ministers to interfere in the political life of the 
country, to belong to any political party, and, of course, to use liturgical 
rites and celebrations as tools for political demonstrations. 

Fathers and brethren, remember canonical rules and also the com¬ 
mandment of the holy Apostle: “Mark them which cause divisions and 
offenses ” Abstain from participation in political parties and demonstrations. 
“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man” in worldly affairs (I Peter 
2:13). Do not provide any occasion which would justify the suspicions 
of the Soviet authorities. Submit yourselves to their orders also, as long 
as they do not contradict faith and piety, for the Apostle taught us “to 
obey God, rather than men” (Acts 4:19, Galatians 1:10). 

Use all your forces to preach the word of God, the truth of Christ, 
especially now that disbelief and atheism daringly fight the Church of 
Christ. “And the God of love and peace shall be with you all. Amen” 
(II Corinthians 13:11). 

September 25/October 8, 1919. 


IV 

The Apolitical Stand: Dissolving the Karlovtsy 
Administration (1922) 


To Metropolitan Eulogius, Administrator of 
the Russian Orthodox Churches Outside of Russia 

With the blessing of His Holiness the Patriarch, the Holy Synod and 
the Highest Ecclesiastical Council, in joint session, heard: 
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A proposal of His Holiness, the Patriarch, dated March 28/April 10 
of this year, worded in the following way: 

I have received the periodical Novoe Vremia, December 3 and 4, 
1921, and March 1, 1922, with the text of encyclicals by the Synod 
of Karlovtsy and their appeal to the Genoa Conference. These texts 
are political and, therefore, in contradiction with my Encyclical of 
September 25, 1919. 

Consequently, 

1. I consider that the Synod of Karlovtsy, organized by 
Russian clergy and laymen abroad, is void of all canonical validity, 
and that its encyclical on the restoration of the Romanov dynasty 
and its appeal to the Genoa Conference do not represent the 
official view of the Russian Orthodox Church; 

2. Since the Russian Church Administration Abroad is engaging 
in political demonstrations, and since the Russian Orthodox parishes 
abroad are already placed under the responsibility of Your Eminence 
[Metropolitan Eulogius] the Highest Church Administration Abroad 
is to be suppressed; 

3. The Holy Synod must take a decision concerning the 
ecclesiastical responsibility of certain clerics abroad, in relation 
with their political pronouncements on behalf of the Church. 

Upon a debate on the above proposal of His Holiness, the Patriarch, it 
was decided: 

1. To declare that the “Encyclical Letter of the Synod Abroad to the 
Children of the Russian Orthodox Church in diaspora and exile,” about 
the restoration of monarchy in Russia, with a czar belonging to the Romanov 
dynasty (Novoe Vremia , Dec. 3, 1921, No. 184), and “The Appeal to the 
Peace Conference by the Russian Synod Abroad” (Novoe Vremia , March 1, 
1922, No. 254), signed by the Metropolitan of Kiev, Anthony, Chairman 
of the Russian Synod Abroad and the Highest Church Administration, do 
not reflect the official voice of the Russian Orthodox Church and have no 
ecclesiastical or canonical validity, since they are political documents. 

2. Whereas the Highest Church Administration Abroad has engaged 
in the above-mentioned political activities on behalf of the Church, and 
whereas Your Eminence was appointed by the same Administration as the 
Administrator of the Russian parishes abroad, so that there in fact remains 
no territory where the Administration could extend its jurisdiction, it is 
decided to abolish the Highest Church Administration, and to entrust to 
Your Eminence the temporary administration of the Russian parishes abroad; 
Your Eminence is also asked to present relevant considerations for the 
future administration of these parishes; 

3. To assemble the necessary materials for an eventual judgment con¬ 
cerning the responsibility of some clergy abroad for political statements on 
behalf of the Church; in view of the fact that some of the above-mentioned 
clergy belong to the episcopate, the judgment itself is to be rendered when 
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the Holy Synod will resume its normal activities with a quorum of members, 
required by the Holy Canons. 

Your Eminence is informed of these decisions, so that appropriate 
measures may be taken for their implementation. 

May 22/5, 1922, No. 349 4-thaddeus 

Archbishop of Astrakhan 
Member of the Holy Synod 
N. NUMEROV 
Secretary 


V 

Accommodation and Survival* 


If, during the first years of the existence of the Soviet authorities, I have 
occasionally allowed myself bitter attacks against them, it was because 
of the education I have received, and also because of the predominating 
outlook in the council which was sitting then. But, with time, many things 
have begun to change and to become clearer in our country. Thus, for 
example, we are today obliged to ask the Soviet authorities to undertake 
the defence of the Orthodox persecuted in the regions of Kholm and Grodno, 
where the Poles are closing Orthodox churches. 

On the other hand, I have attempted, since the beginning of 1919, 
to dissociate the Church from Czarism and from foreign intervention, and, 
in September of the same year, I addressed to the bishops and priests a 
message on the non-participation of the Church in all politics and its 
submission to the dispositions of the Soviet authorities in so far as the latter 
were not contrary to faith and piety. That is why, when we learned that, 
at the Council of Karlovtsy, a majority had declared itself in favor of the 
restoration of the Romanov dynasty, we sided with the minority which 
considered this decision out of place. And when, in March 1922, we learned 
of the steps taken by the Presidium of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Administra¬ 
tion abroad, concerning the non-admission of Russian delegates to the Genoa 
Conference, we ourselves dissolved this Administration which had been 
organized with the approval of the Patriarch of Constantinople. This shows 
that I am not as much of an enemy of the Soviet authorities, nor as counter¬ 
revolutionary as I have been represented by the Council of the Living Church. 

As regards my present attitude to the Soviet authorities, I have already 
defined it in my declaration addressed to the Supreme Court, in which 
I appeal for a modification of the sentence passed on me, in other words, 
that my freedom should be restored. The true author of the crime for 


♦Excerpt from a message addressed by Patriarch Tikhon to the bishops, 
clergy and faithful of the Russian Orthodox Church, dated Donskoy 
Monastery, 28th June 1923, and published in lzvestia the same day. 
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which I do recognize myself as being responsible, is that social milieu which 
impelled me continually, in my function as Head of the Orthodox Church, 
towards active manifestations directed, in various forms, against the Soviet 
authorities. From now on I declare clearly to all that their efforts will be 
absolutely vain and fruitless, for I resolutely condemn any attempt, wherever 
it may come from, against the Soviet authorities. May all the monarchists 
and supporters of the White Army, abroad as well as inside the country, 
understand that I am not an enemy of the Soviet authorities. I have under¬ 
stood all the falsehood and calumny of which the Soviet authorities are the 
victims, on the part of its enemies, Russian as well as foreign, and which 
the latter spread, verbally and in writing, throughout the whole world. 
I myself have not escaped it. In the newspaper Novoe Vremia , 5th May, no. 
606, there appeared a story that I had been tortured by electricity in the 
course of my interrogation by the Cheka. I declare that this is pure falsehood 
and calumny, and yet another calumny against the Soviet authorities. 
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Book Reviews 


Marxsen, Willi, The Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth , Philadelphia: 

Fortress Press, 1970. 

Writing to the church in Corinth, St. Paul reminds Christians that the 
resurrection of Jesus is absolutely decisive for faith. “If Christ has not 
been raised, then our preaching is in vain and your faith is in vain” (I Cor. 
15:14). Certainty or uncertainty about the resurrection is inevitably 
reflected in certainty or uncertainty concerning the Christian faith. The 
faith in the resurrection of Jesus is not simply one of its articles or teachings, 
but the basis of all others. The Church, the Body of Christ, with its 
sacraments has its source in the death and resurrection of Christ. Christian 
hope is without foundation if it is not rooted in the resurrection of Jesus, 
for he is “the first fruits of those who have fallen asleep” (I Cor. 15:20). 
In short, Christian soteriology, ecclesiology and eschatology are intrinsically 
linked with and understood only in terms of the resurrection event. 

Willi Marxsen sees these connections, and he particularly links faith 
and hope with the resurrection of Jesus. But a crucial problem remains 
concerning what he understands by and how he interprets the resurrection 
of Christ. It is of significance that this book, composed of a series of 
lectures, has as its title The Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. Later, in 
chapter 5, he explains that this title was deliberately chosen, for it expresses 
one particular point of view. In the author’s words, this designation “of 
Nazareth” points to the “fact that faith after Easter (faith in the risen 
Jesus) was no different in substance from the faith to which Jesus already 
called men before Easter.” 

The miracle of faith needed a new interpretative concept, and that is 
resurrection. Therefore the resurrection for him is not an event in the 
life of Jesus in which God Himself acted in raising Jesus from the dead, 
but an interpretation. 

Marxsen’s book on the resurrection is probably the best known con¬ 
tribution to this subject by a radical critic after Bultmann’s discussions. 
Marxsen and Bultmann are in agreement that the resurrection of Jesus is 
not fact but a reflection of something else. For Bultmann, it is an inter- 



pretation of the cross of Jesus. If I believe in the resurrection, this means 
that I recognize that the cross of Jesus is an event of a salvatory character 
for me. The resurrection does not take place in His life but in the lives of 
men. For Marxsen, on the other hand, the resurrection of Jesus is a reflection 
upon the ministry of Jesus. 

The basic presupposition that underlies the whole book is the author’s 
conviction that “the mode of resurrection” and information about it are 
not “an integral part of our present faith.” When we say “Jesus is risen,” 
it follows that we may associate these words with particular concepts. Some 
will understand that they express and point to the “bodily” resurrection 
of Jesus, which is really his perfect glorification and transfiguration. Others 
may see in these words a kind of “spiritual” resurrection, which may not 
differ from the Hellenistic concept of the disembodied soul. To Marxsen 
these words “Jesus is risen” mean “I believe, I am involved.” In this way 
he suggests that “the mode of resurrection,” whatever it may be, resurrection 
from the tomb or immortality of the soul, is not an integral part of our 
present involvement. For him “the content of the preaching of the resur¬ 
rection does not have to include the way in which the crucified Jesus rose. 
Jesus can be experienced as ‘he that liveth’ in faith kindled through 
preaching. But faith cannot tell how he became alive.” 

Marxsen claims that what actually happened cannot be solved from 
the viewpoint of contemporary faith. This means that our faith does not 
inform us of what happened in the past. After rejecting faith as a source 
of knowledge, the author moves to other possible sources. First he deals 
with what is possible and what is not possible on the basis of our experience. 
He rejects our limited experience as “the yardstick for what once happened 
and for the way in which it happened.” Then he moves on to deal with 
information we receive through the testimony of other people. They 
proclaim to us that Jesus is risen and want us to believe in the resurrection. 
If we ask them how it happened, “they give us their own ideas on the 
subject.” 

After rejecting our experience and the testimony of others as sources of 
information about the mode of Jesus’ resurrection, Marxsen turns to the 
New Testament. This is his third source of information. He warns us that 
we do not read the New Testament with an open, unprejudiced mind, but 
always through the tradition of which we are part. What then does he 
say about this, the most important source? He is quite explicit that “it is 
quite impossible to deduce from [the New Testament] the reliability of the 
information about the mode of Jesus’ resurrection.” The New Testament, 
according to Marxsen, does not speak with one voice but with many, and 
there are serious conflicts among different authors. In this connection he 
raises another question. What is the primary concern of the New Testament 
authors when they report the resurrection? Is it to inform us or to awaken 
faith in us? Did they report about the event in order that faith might be 
born on the basis of their information, or was their primary interest a call 
to faith through the narratives they related? If we accept the second interest 
as the most important, then we have to conclude, with the author of this 
book, that, for the New Testament witnesses, the mode of resurrection is 
not of fundamental importance. He is risen, he is not dead but alive, 
“however one may care to think of this as taking place.” This interpretation 
results from the author’s separation between faith and the actual event. 
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In response, we may emphasize that the evangelists would not have 
made a call to faith if they had not been moved by the fact of the resur¬ 
rection. They could not call men to believe if they were not absolutely 
certain themselves of what happened and of the mode of resurrection. The 
call to faith is made on the basis of the event, which they report and about 
which they inform us. The event which they witnessed produced faith, and 
faith for its part illumined the event. 

How does Marxsen treat the evidence of the resurrection? The empty 
tomb is readily dismissed. A spiritual resurrection does not presuppose 
or need an empty tomb. “Wherever the empty tomb is mentioned the risen 
Jesus is to be thought of as being tangible.’* His discussion of the spiritual 
body is reduced to the risen “I.” It is “not something like an ethereal body 
(that is, a body minus the earthly conditions) where the earthly corporeality 
is still visible but the earthly substance is missing.” Then he reduces all 
post-resurrection appearances to one—to his appearance to Peter as the only 
appearance that is “constitutive” for faith. All other appearances that are 
listed in I Cor. 15:3ff are ultimately based upon this one. This is an 
extreme radical dogmatic reduction of the New Testament witness. He 
further reduces the value of the New Testament material by insisting that 
Peter was the first to believe that Jesus was risen, but not the first to see 
the risen Lord. What he asserts can be established is the faith of Peter as 
a constitutive element of the church and the assertion of the early church 
that this faith is rooted in Jesus’ appearance. 

What makes this study interesting and valuable is the author’s questioning 
and his attempt at reinterpreting some accepted results of New Testament 
scholarship, not his exegesis, which he uses to support his dogmatic 
positions. In order to answer the challenge of the author, we must go 
back to the sources. Such an answer should take into account the matter- 
of-fact reporting of the evangelists. The empty tomb and the post-resur¬ 
rection appearances do not belong to the world of theory and explanation 
but to the reality of the resurrection. The empty tomb is not an inference 
but is actually discovered by certain women. Jesus’ appearances give us 
the meaning of the empty tomb. 

“Jesus is risen” is an “experienced miracle,” as H. A. Williams has 
observed in his engaging and perceptive book True Resurrection . He has 
analyzed our modem attempts to explain the facts of revelation as aiming 
“to soften their impact upon us” or reducing “the sheer brutality of the 
fact” to something that is digestible. Marxsen’s book should be considered 
one of these attempts. It is an effort to remove the stumbling block of the 
resurrection and to make it digestible for modern man. This stumbling 
block is the “bodily” aspect of the resurrection of Jesus. The New Testament 
does not know of a “spiritual” resurrection of Christ which is not at the 
same time “bodily.” Any attempt to interpret the resurrection by removing 
its bodily aspect comes inevitably in conflict with the Biblical exclusion of 
dualism in the creation, incarnation and second creation, which finds its 
beginning in the resurrection of Christ. 

The resurrection is first of all an act of God in the life of Jesus. 
When we assert this, only then may we say that the word resurrection is 
the most adequate interpretation of this act of raising Jesus from the dead. 
The early Christians had at their disposal other manners of expression, 
other modes to inform others about the fact that Jesus was alive. They 
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could have expressed this in the terms of Wisdom 3:1-4: “But the souls 
of the righteous are in the hands of God, and no torment will ever touch 
them. In the eyes of the foolish they seemed to have died, and their 
departure was thought to be and affliction, and their going from us to be 
their destruction, but they are at peace.” But they did not employ this 
mode. They knew that these terms would be inadequate and misleading 
for what happened and for what they believed. The experience of and 
witness to resurrection required something else, more concrete and bodily 
terms, that would be an integral part of their faith. 

—Veselin Kesich 


Pelikan, Jaroslav, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom (600-1700) ( — The 
Christian Tradition: A History of the Development of Doctrine vol. 2). 
London and Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1974. Pp. 
xxv+ 329. $16.50. 

The Spirit of Eastern Christendom is “intended to stand on its own feet” 
(p. vii) as a study of doctrinal development from the “rise of catholic 
orthodoxy in the East” in the seventh century through “the definition of 
eastern particularity” vis-a-vis Protestantism and Roman Catholicism in the 
seventeenth. At the same time, the book must take its place as part of a 
five-volume history of Christian doctrine, a work that promises to be the 
most significant of its kind to appear in our century. A remarkable under¬ 
taking—and one that poses certain problems for the reviewer, who must 
assess not only the intrinsic merits of the book but also its wider historical 
and theological significance. 

The latter task is perhaps the easier. The grand sweep of Dogmen- 
geschichte hitherto has left the Christian East virtually untouched. Typical 
is the judgment of Harnack, whose History of Dogma has been both model 
and standard for the genre: “...the history of dogma came to an end in 
the Greek Church a thousand years ago, and its reanimation cannot easily 
be conceived” (Dover pb. vol. 4, p. 352); and such attitudes have if any¬ 
thing been fostered by the East itself, proud of its imputed immobility. In 
attempting “to do justice to the continuity and to the change, as well as to 
the subtle relations between continuity and change” (p. vii). The Spirit of 
Eastern Christendom represents a first serious systematic effort to break 
down this double wall of contempt and chauvinism. 

To this undertaking Professor Pelikan brings wit as well as erudition. 
( E.g . at one point, commenting on stimuli to better ecumenical relations, 
he remarks: “Military conflict between Anglicans and Russian Orthodox 
during the Crimean War made it necessary to consider problems, if not of 
intercommunion, then at least of interburial” [p. 2].) But more important 
is the soundness of the book’s underlying definitions and methodology, set 
forward earlier in Historical Theology: Continuity and Change in Christian 
Doctrine (New York: Corpus, 1971) and, more briefly, in The Emergence 
the Catholic Tradition (100-600) ( — The Christian Tradition vol. 1, Chicago 
and London: The University of Chicago Press, 1971) pp. 1-10. Professor 
Pelikan is specifically concerned with the history of Christian doctrine, 
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defined as “what the church of Jesus Christ believes, teaches, and confesses 
on the basis of the word of God” ( Emergence , p. 1); and on the basis of 
this understanding of his task, he here as in his first volume draws heavily 
on exegetical, liturgical, and apologetical literature. Such an approach avoids 
the narrowness and artificiality that characterize most histories of dogma 
(usually taken to mean the Church’s formally legislated teaching) or of 
theology (i.e. of theological systems and their makers); and at the same 
time it is ideally suited for setting forth what the Christian East has 

traditionally understood by the words “dogma” and “theology.” 

One final general observation must be made: This is no shapeless and 
plodding narration nor is it an aloof and uninvolved expose. Here, as in 
The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition, every chapter, every paragraph, 
is painstakingly crafted from countless brief but pointed quotations from 
the sources in such a way that doctrinal positions are set forward in their 

own terms but at the same time receive critical evaluation and analysis. 

(This is facilitated by a novel arrangement of references in the margins of 
the book.) Comparison with the Byzantine mosaic is inevitable: brilliant 

in its individual tesserae, but also possessing a definite shape, conveying a 
definite impression and message. 

All these qualities make for a distinctly sympathetic presentation and will 
insure the book an important place in history. But considered “on its own 
feet” as a statement of “the spirit of Eastern Christendom,” the book some¬ 
times shows a lack of balance. Some sections are very acute. The chapter 
dealing with “the authority of the fathers,” for instance, is particularly well 
done and rightly suggests that Eastern appreciation of “the changeless truth 
of tradition” (pp. 10-16) is less a sign of ossification than it is a key to 
understanding Byzantine ways of “doing theology.” But in other sections there 
is at times a certain loss of perspective. For example, there are extensive 
analyses of Byzantine polemics against Islam (pp. 227-242) and Judaism 
(pp. 200-215). In themselves these are extremely interesting; they provide 
neat sequels to some of the themes found in The Emergence of the Catholic 
Tradition; they serve to illustrate a fundamentally sound thesis: that the 
articulation of Christian doctrine regularly springs from confrontation with 
false teaching. But attention devoted to these issues does seem disproportionate 
to their actual place in Eastern theological literature. Treatises against Islam 
are neither particularly numerous nor on the whole well informed, though 
the high level of the works of Cantacuzenos and Gennadios Scholarios does 
suggest that Islam was taken more seriously in the last centuries of the 
empire than earlier; and polemics against Judaism, though considerably 
greater in number, contribute little new to the basic doctrinal question of 
the relation of the Old Covenant to the New. 

At the same time that these extrinsic concerns of Byzantine theology 
are systematically explored, its internal weaknesses, tensions, and tempta¬ 
tions—revealed, if no place else, in all those “domestic” heresies condemned 
in the Synodicon of Orthodoxy— are sometimes ignored. For example, the 
trial of Soterichos Panteugenos, with its important implications for the 
Orthodox understanding of the nature of Christ’s saving work, is not 
mentioned at all, nor is the continuing twelfth century debate concerning 
the “character” conveyed by episcopal consecration. One urgent issue- 
unresolved from Christian antiquity— is treated at length: the proper place 
of pagan philosophy. But here the art of mosaic has not been faithfully 
pursued. Discussion is limited almost entirely to Michael Psellos; and while 
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investigation of his theology has been long overdue, the history of doctrine 
might have been better served had John Italos, Psellos’ over-adventurous 
pupil, received more than a passing mention. 

Such omissions are understandable. There is still a paucity of serious 
secondary literature on Byzantine theology. As Professor Pelikan observes: 
“Without counting items on anyone’s list, I am sure that there are more 
first-rate monographs on the theology of Augustine than on the entire 
theological history of Byzantium” (p. viii). Further, The Spirit of Eastern 
Christendom is part of a general history of Christian doctrine, not a com¬ 
prehensive investigation of Eastern theology. Yet lacking the benefit of 
such antecedent comprehensiveness, the book perhaps does not always main¬ 
tain a proper balance and in turn “do justice to the continuity and to the 
change, as well as to the subtle relations between continuity and change.” 
But if The Spirit of Eastern Christendom is not the definitive study of the 
development of doctrine in the Christian East, it will long remain the most 
significant study of that subject. By dealing seriously and sympathetically 
with Eastern theology, by grappling with the problems it raises for the 
history of doctrine. Professor Pelikan has broken totally new ground. His 
book demands the serious attention of all who wish to understand the Chris¬ 
tian East. 

—John H. Erickson 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 


Alexander Federoff (76) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Vladimir at St. Innocent’s Church, Tarzana, California, 
on December 29, 1974. 

John Katsarelis (75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Theodosius of Pittsburgh at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, 
New York, on February 16, 1975. 

John Matusiak (75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Dmitri of Hartford at Holy Resurrection Church, Wayne, New Jersey, 
on November 3, 1974, and to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace Bishop 
Herman of Wilkes-Barre at SS. Peter and Paul Church, Crossingville, 
Pennsylvania, on January 12, 1975. 

Michael Prokurat (73) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Eminence Archbishop John of Chicago at SS. Peter and Paul Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, on July 28, 1974. 

Gregory Roth (75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Dmitri of Hartford at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, New 
York, on December 6, 1974. 

Michael Westerberg (75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Grace Bishop Herman of Wilkes-Barre at Holy Trinity Church, East 
Meadow, New York, on January 5, 1975. 


FACULTY 

Fr. Thomas Hopko spoke on ‘The Ordination of Women to the Priesthood” 
at Barnard College on November 13, 1974; led a spiritual conference on 
“The Priesthood” for the clergy of the Diocese of Hartford and New 



England, Orthodox Church in America, on December 9, 1974; and 
spoke on “Liturgy and Life” at the “Third Hour” at All Saints Episcopal 
Church, New York, on January 19, 1975. 

Fr. John Meyendorff delivered a paper on “Church, Society and Culture 
in Orthodox Tradition” at the Orthodox-Lutheran-Presbyterian Consulta¬ 
tion in New York on November 1, 1974. On Nov. 18-23, he participated 
in a Theological consultation, held at the Anselmian College, Rome. His 
book Christ in Eastern Christian Thought appeared in Italian (Editrice 
A.V.E., Rome) and the second revised edition of his publication of the 
Triads of St. Gregory Palamas appeared in the collection Spiciiegium 
Sacrum Lovaniense (Louvain, Eelgium, 1974, 2 vols., 746 pp.). 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann lectured at the Princeton Theological Seminary 
on December 4, 1974, at Union Theological Seminary on January 20, 
1975, and at Cornell University on February 22, 1975. He took part 
in a liturgical consultation organized by the French Orthodox Fraternity 
in Paris on January 10-11, 1975, and at the conference on “Theological 
Affirmations” held at Hartford Seminary on January 24-26, 1975. His 
book For the Life of the World appeared in German translation in 
Switzerland. 


Notes on Contributors 


John H. Erickson is Instructor of Canon Law and Church History at the 
Seminary. 

Veselin Kesich is Professor of New Testament at the Seminary. 

Fr. Leonid Kishkovsky is rector of the Church of Our Lady of Kazan in 
Sea Cliff, N. Y., and an assistant to the Chancellor of the Orthodox 
Church in America. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 

John E. Rexine is Director, Division of the Humanities and Professor of 
the Classics, Colgate University. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann is Professor of Liturgical Theology and Dean 
of the Seminary. 
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Archbishop Tikhon in America 


Leonid Kishkovsky 


ARRIVAL 

Bishop Tikhon (Bellavin), at the age of 33 one of the youngest 
hierarchs of the Russian Church, arrived in New York to take up 
his responsibilities as ruling bishop of the vast diocese of the 
Aleutians and Alaska on December 12, 1898. He had departed 
from St. Petersburg by train on November 27; his train journey 
took him through Berlin (where he visited the Russian Embassy 
church) and Paris (where he celebrated the Vigil of the Entrance 
of the Theotokos into the Temple in the local Russian Church 
of St. Alexander Nevsky) to Le Havre, where he boarded the liner 
“Champagne” on December 3. Since port regulations prescribed 
a brief quarantine for the ship upon arrival in New York harbor, 
the welcoming committee was able to perform its task only on the 
following day. On December 13 Bishop Tikhon was greeted on 
board ship by the Russian Consul General V. A. Teplov, the 
Archimandrite Raphael and the Priest Ephraim of the Arab Ortho¬ 
dox community in New York, and representatives of the Russian 
community in the city. Two welcoming speeches were made (by 
the Consul General and the representative of a Russian cultural 
society), a bouquet was presented to the bishop and, while greetings 
and introductions were in progress, a parishioner of the Arabic 
church in New York read a poem of greeting in Arabic, of which 
a translation was made for the bishop on the spot by Archimandrite 
Raphael. 



At the Russian church in New York the rector, Fr. Alexander 
Hotovitzky, greeted the new diocesan bishop on behalf of the 
diocese and its flock after a brief service of thanksgiving. Bishop 
Tikhon responded by stating that his personal prayer, as he entered 
his diocese, was ‘Thy Kingdom come,” and that missionary work is 
precisely work for the coming of the Kingdom. After the bishop’s 
remarks. Archimandrite Raphael delivered a formal welcoming 
speech. Since the sentiments expressed by Archimandrite Raphael 
are of some interest to students of the inter-relations of the various 
Orthodox ethnic groups in North America, its text is given here in 
full: 


Blessed is he that comes in the name of the Lord. 

All twenty thousand members of the Syro-Arab colony living in 
New York and elsewhere in North America together with me greet 
Your Grace, our new spiritual Father and Archpastor, on the 
occasion of your safe arrival. We are so bold as to ask Your 
Grace for one thing only—that you will continue to give to us, 
the Orthodox Syro-Arabs living within the boundaries of your 
diocese, the same maternal love, the same paternal care, the same 
archpastoral attention, that was given to us by your most gracious 
predecessor. And we, on our part, remembering the words of the 
Apostle, “obey your leaders and submit to them, for they are 
keeping watch over your souls” (Hebrews 13:17), not only promise 
to the Holy Synod and to Your Grace our full obedience and 
our filial submission to all your paternal commands and arch- 
pastoral directions, but we also fully deliver ourselves over to 
your archpastoral care and blessings. 

May our Lord Jesus Christ, through the prayers of the holy 
Nicholas of Myra in Lycia and Tikhon of Zadonsk, help Your 
Grace in this your new archpastoral ministry for the benefit of 
the Orthodox Church and the flowering of the Orthodox Faith 
in this New World. Amen. 1 

The rest of the day was spent in the usual introductions and 
social routine. A vigil was celebrated in the Russian Church of St. 
Nicholas that evening, and Liturgy the next morning. On December 
15 Bishop Tikhon celebrated the Liturgy in the Syro-Arab Church 
of St Nicholas, where Fr. Raphael was the rector. Part of the 
service was in Arabic. Fr. Raphael’s sermon included the following 
thought about the nature and extent of Bishop Tikhon’s task: “He 
has been sent here to tend the flock of Christ—Russians, Slavs, 
Syro-Arabs and Greeks—which is scattered across the entire North 
American continent.” 2 


1 Messenger , vol. Ill, no. 1, January 1/13, 1899, p. 14. 
*lbid. p. 17. 
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These first days of Bishop Tikhon in the American diocese 
show at a glance the outlines of his pastoral task. (1) The mis¬ 
sionary diocese was enormous in size, encompassing the United 
States, the territory of Alaska and Canada. Constant travel would 
be necessary for the bishop in order for him to keep abreast of 
developments in the widely-separated and diverse communities. 
(2) The diocese encompassed diverse nationalities (Russians, Serbs, 
Galicians and other Slavs; Greeks, Arabs, Creoles, Indians, Aleuts 
and Eskimos). Some of the Orthodox were from Orthodox countries 
(Russia, Greece, Serbia), others from lands within the Ottoman 
or Austro-Hungarian Empires; some were part of the recently- 
initiated movement of Uniates back into the Orthodox Church, 
others were the fruit of the oldest Orthodox missionary endeavor 
in the North American continent (Alaska and the Aleutians). The 
bishop of such a varied flock would require generosity, flexibility 
and imagination. (3) Bishop Tikhon soon visited three major 
American cities (New York, Chicago and San Francisco); in all 
three, his flock was not worshipping in proper churches, but was 
using houses adapted to worship, as in New York and in Chicago, 
or built in combination with housing and office space, as in San 
Francisco. Immediate attention would have to be given to building 
programs in New York and Chicago. 

While the arrival of Bishop Tikhon in New York was his 
entry into his diocese, his final destination within the diocese was 
the cathedral in San Francisco, a continent away. On December 16 
he departed from Pennsylvania Station for the West. A brief stop¬ 
over in Washington, D.C., was followed by stops in Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, and Chicago, Illinois. In Allegheny the Vigil and 
Liturgy of the Feast of St. Nicholas were celebrated with great 
solemnity in one of the larger churches of the diocese. At the 
Liturgy over 1,000 persons were present. In addition to the rector 
of the Allegheny parish, Fr. John Nedzelnitsky, the priests from 
Cleveland and Osceola, Frs. Stepanov and Popov, also took part 
in the festivities. Thus almost all the priests of the Eastern states 
had the opportunity to meet their new bishop. Although the Chicago 
stop-over was extremely short, Bishop Tikhon managed to see the 
church and to give to the faithful who had gathered to see him 
his blessings and even a sermon. 

Almost two weeks after entering his diocese, Bishop Tikhon 
finally reached San Francisco. On December 23, 1898, he was 
met at the station by Hieromonk Sebastian of the San Francisco 
cathedral, Hieromonk John of the Galveston, Texas, mission, and 
representatives of the various nationalities of the cathedral parish— 
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Russian, Serbian, Greek and Arab. At the entrance of the cathedral, 
Bishop Tikhon was met by Archimandrite Theoklitos (with the 
cross) and Fr. Theodore Pashkovsky (with holy water). As 
Bishop Tikhon entered the temple, his predecessor as diocesan, 
Bishop Nicholas, came out through the royal doors to greet him 
and to hand him the staff of Bishop (later Metropolitan) Innocent 
(Veniaminov), the illuminator of the Aleutians. 

It is evident that Bishop Tikhon was struck by the inadequate 
church structures in New York and Chicago. Already on his first 
return trip to these cities in May and June of 1899 he was working 
with local committees on plans for real houses of worship. On 
May 12, 1899, he inspected the site at Haddon and Leavitt in 
Chicago and approved it as the place where Holy Trinity Church 
should be erected. In June he was at work in New York on the 
details of a similar project of church construction. The New York 
Orthodox communities (Russian and Syrian) were both in temporary 
quarters. The diocesan journal for the years 1899-1902 repeatedly 
refers to the various problems and snags that developed in the three 
building projects and frequently provides information about the 
various efforts to raise the necessary funds. For example, the 
missionary journeys of Archimandrite Raphael, described in his 
own reports to the Messenger , were in part undertaken in order to 
solicit funds for the needs of the New York Syrian church. 

All this work and effort led to the desired results. On May 22, 
1901, Bishop Tikhon laid the cornerstone of St. Nicholas Church 
on the site at 97th Street between Madison and Fifth Avenues. 
The New York Times reported on the next day that the ceremony 
was the first of its kind ever to be performed in New York. More 
than a year later, in November 1902, both the Syrian and the 
Russian parishes in New York moved into proper houses of worship. 
For the Syrian congregation it proved more practicable to buy an 
existing church in Brooklyn and remodel it for Orthodox use; the 
Syrian St. Nicholas Church in Brooklyn was consecrated on Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1902. Two weeks later, on November 23, the Russian 
Church of St. Nicholas was consecrated in the presence of promi¬ 
nent guests—Count Cassini (the Russian Ambassador), Bishop 
Grafton of Fond-du-Lac (Episcopal), 3 and Mayor Seth Low of 
New York City among them. In Chicago the construction of Holy 


3 On the relations between Bishop Tikhon and Bishop Grafton see 
P. Haskell, “Archbishop Tikhon and Bishop Grafton: An Early Chapter in 
Anglo-Orthodox Relations in the New World,” St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Quarterly 11 (1967) 193-206, 12 (1968) 2-16. 
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Trinity Church took almost exactly a year; it was begun in April 
1902 and completed by March 1903. 


PASTORAL JOURNEYS 

It is impossible in this article to detail the circumstances of 
each of the pastoral journeys undertaken by Bishop Tikhon. The 
Messenger provides a month-by-month chronicle of his continuous 
and arduous travel to Alaska and the Aleutians, Canada and all 
parts of the United States. The journeys were not merely ceremonial 
in character. Invariably, the bishop worked wherever he stopped for 
a parish visit; there were parish records to check, building projects 
to supervise, school children to examine, clergy and committees 
to meet, letters and paperwork (sent after the bishop from the 
diocesan offices) to catch up with. His travels took Bishop Tikhon 
to the most varied communities. It is well-known that many Uniates 
were reconciled to the Orthodox Church in the years that the 
diocese of North America was ruled by Bishops Nicholas and 
Tikhon. Many of the parishes springing up in the Eastern states 
were composed of former Uniates, and the bishop was responsible 
for seeing to it that these communities were integrated into the 
Orthodox Church. Aspects of this return of Uniates to Orthodoxy 
certainly require further study. Here there will be opportunity only 
to suggest another, less obvious aspect of the mission’s early develop¬ 
ment, namely, the multi-lingual, multi-national quality of the mis¬ 
sion’s life. 

First, it must be noted that Syrian and Serbian communities 
were fully within the pastoral care of Bishop Tikhon. He frequently 
celebrated in the Syrian church in New York; as we have seen, he 
was intimately involved in its difficult struggle to acquire adequate 
facilities; and finally he consecrated the Syrian St. Nicholas Church 
in Brooklyn. Archimandrite Raphael reported to Bishop Tikhon on 
his missionary journeys, undertaken from time to time in search 
of Orthodox Arabs. 

The Serbian communities also were Bishop Tikhon’s respon¬ 
sibility. Thus Serbian parishes in Steelton and McKeesport, Penn¬ 
sylvania, were in frequent contact with the diocesan hierarch. The 
St. Sava Church in Jackson, California, consecrated by Bishop 
Nicholas, was visited by Bishop Tikhon as a matter of course. 
(At the Divine Liturgy celebrated by Bishop Tikhon at Jackson 
in September 1899 Fr. Sebastian used some English, we are told, 
for the sake of American visitors.) The creation of the Serbian 
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mission and the appointment of Archimandrite Sebastian to be its 
head indicate how direct was the pastoral responsibility of the 
diocesan hierarch for the Serbian Orthodox. 

The situation of the Greek communities in America during 
Tikhon’s tenure as bishop has been summarized as follows by A. 
Doumouras: “The parishes in the western part of the United States 
were by and large an integral part of the Russian diocese until 
the early 1900’s. Scattered parishes throughout the United States 
limited themselves to seeking occasional assistance from the Russian 
bishop residing in the Americas.” 4 Thus in 1900, during one of his 
visits to Chicago, Bishop Tikhon was approached by the rector and 
lay leaders of the local Greek church, who requested that he 
celebrate the Divine Liturgy at their church on a Sunday when his 
schedule allowed. Accordingly, when Bishop Tikhon was next in 
Chicago in April 1901, after he celebrated Vigil at the small and 
uncomfortable Russian church on Saturday, April 27, he went to 
the Greek church—large and beautiful—for the following morning’s 
Divine Liturgy. The congregation numbered some 400 persons on 
this occasion. The bishop celebrated entirely in Greek. The com¬ 
memorations that morning included the Holy Synod of the Church 
of Russia, Bishop Tikhon and the locum tenens of the Ecumenical 
Throne, Metropolitan Nathanael. After Liturgy the rector, Archi¬ 
mandrite Dorotheos, entertained Bishop Tikhon at lunch. Fr. Doro- 
theos thanked the bishop for celebrating in the Greek church. 
Bishop Tikhon in turn expressed his delight at the opportunity— 
his first in North America—to celebrate the Liturgy in the Greek 
language, the tongue of the Greek Church which was the mother 
of the Russian Church. The account, written by Fr. John Nedzelnitsky 
(who presumably participated in the event), ends by drawing 
the moral that “the closer the unity among the Orthodox of various 
nationalities, the stronger will the Orthodox be in this land.” 5 

But there were also some unfortunate examples of nationalistic 
separatism. On Good Friday 1904, Bishop Tikhon visited the Holy 
Trinity Greek parish in New York City and claimed his rights 
as a diocesan bishop. This created fears, expressed by the Greek 
press in New York, that parish property would fall under the 
supervision of both the Russian bishop and the Russian consul. 
In 1905, the parish obtained a separate private state incorporation 
under the name of “Hellenic,” since the Russian mission had pre- 


4 “Greek Orthodox Communities in America before World War I,” 
St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly 11 (1967) p. 189. 

5 Messenger , vol. V, no. 9, May 1/14, 1901, pp. 183-185. 
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viously been incorporated as the “Greek Orthodox Church.” 6 

Not only were there separate communities of Orthodox Rus¬ 
sians, Greeks, Arabs and Serbs in the North American mission, 
but mixed communities were also to be found. In the spring of 1901 
Bishop Tikhon set out from San Francisco to visit midwestem and 
eastern parishes and missions. His first visit on that particular 
journey was to Galveston, Texas. Archimandrite Theoklitos Trian- 
tafilidis, 7 the rector of the Church of Sts. Constantine and Helen in 
Galveston, met Bishop Tikhon in Houston. This was Bishop Tikhon’s 
second visit to Galveston; the first had been made two years before. 
In the interim a hurricane had destroyed large parts of Galveston, 
killing more than ten thousand persons. The Orthodox church in 
the town had also been damaged. The damage had been repaired 
and some improvements had even been made under the energetic 
and selfless leadership of Archimandrite Theoklitos. Bishop Tikhon 
celebrated Vigil on Saturday evening; on Sunday morning, before 
Liturgy, the Church was consecrated. At the Liturgy Bishop Tikhon’s 
sermon was translated into Greek by the rector, indicating that 
part of the congregation was Greek-speaking. 8 

On August 24, 1901, Bishop Tikhon arrived in Seattle, Washing¬ 
ton for a four-day visit; during this visit the St. Spiridon Church 
was to be consecrated. The account of the consecration relates that 
the singing at the consecration itself, as well as that at the Divine 
Liturgy, was done by the cantor, the priest’s wife and a choir of 
schoolgirls in Slavonic, Greek and English. At the end of the Liturgy 
the rector, Fr. Vladimir Alexandrov, preached in English, appealing 
for continued efforts to beautify the church. The description of this 
visit to Seattle by Bishop Tikhon comments on the “cosmopolitan” 
nature of the parish, which was composed of Russians, Greeks, Arabs, 
Slavs, Galicians, Americans and even gypsies. In Seattle proper 
there were some 300 Orthodox, we are told, while in “Greater 
Seattle” there were to be found some 600. Religious instruction 
was given to children in English. 9 


REORGANIZATION 

Bishop Tikhon’s extensive pastoral journeys led him to the 


6 On this episode see A. Doumouras, op. cit ., pp. 184-185 (with references 
to Greek sources). 

7 On Fr. Theoklitos see A. Doumouras, op. cit., p. 179. 

8 Messenger, vol. V, no. 9, May 1/14, 1901, pp. 180-181. 

9 Messenger, vol. V, no. 17, Sept. 1/14, 1901, pp. 355-358. 
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conclusion that a reorganization of the diocesan structure was neces¬ 
sary. Three factors entered into the final equation: 1) the con¬ 
centration of parishes and faithful in the eastern states; 2) the 
continental distances between the diocesan center in San Francisco 
and the extremities of the diocese in Alaska and the Eastern 
seaboard; 3) the presence of ethnic groups requiring special atten¬ 
tion and leadership. The bishop’s responses to these circumstances 
were gradually worked out and embodied in a series of reforms. 

The first step in the reorganization undertaken by Bishop Tikhon 
was his request to the Holy Synod for a change in the name of 
the diocese. As a sign of the mission’s roots in Alaska, the diocesan 
bishop was called bishop of the Aleutians and Alaska, although 
his see, since 1868, was located in San Francisco. Less than a year 
after his arrival in North America, on November 16, 1899, Bishop 
Tikhon petitioned the Holy Synod to change the mission’s designa¬ 
tion to “Diocese of the Aleutians and North America,” and to 
call the diocesan administration “North American” rather than 
“Alaskan.” The Holy Synod found the reasons for the request to be 
weighty and transmitted the request to the Emperor for his ap¬ 
proval. 10 The Emperor’s ratification of the change was transmitted 
to Bishop Tikhon by the Holy Synod in a document dated February 
7/20, 1900. 11 

We find first mention of the desirability of transferring the 
diocesan see to New York and of creating a vicariate within the 
diocese in the March 14/28, 1902, issue of the diocesan Messenger. 
A regular feature of the publication in those years was the description 
of Bishop Tikhon’s latest pastoral journey. On this occasion, the 
chronicle of the bishop’s visits to New York, Bridgeport and Ansonia, 
Connecticut, is preceded by a long “digression” into the whole 
philosophy and direction, as well as the practical realities, of the 
North American mission. The author of the article (which is 
unsigned) divides the mission into two distinct parts. One is the 
result of the labors of the first missionaries in the Aleutians and 
Alaska. The other is located in the eastern states and is the product 
of a very recent development involving immigration and reconcilia¬ 
tion to Orthodoxy of large numbers of Uniates. Since the bishop 
finds it necessary to spend several months of each year in the East, 
temporary quarters have been made available to him at the Chicago 
and New York churches. Both churches have building projects 
under way which include proper accommodations for the ruling 


16 Messenger , vol. IV, no. 4, Feb. 14/27, 1900, p. 87. 

11 Messenger , vol. IV, no. 6, March 15/28, 1900, p. 135. 
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hierarch’s “seasonal” visits. The article concludes that the most 
sensible way to solve the mission’s problems would be to transfer 
the see to the East and to erect a vicariate for the West. 12 

The next news of proposed reorganization and institutional 
development is given in September and October of 1903. Earlier 
that year, in June, Bishop Tikhon had returned to Russia for a 
three-month vacation. While there, he was summoned to St. Peters¬ 
burg to take part in the session of the Holy Synod. Evidently, 
Bishop Tikhon’s work in St. Petersburg allowed certain plans and 
projects to mature, both in his own mind and in the minds of the 
members of the Holy Synod. The September 15/28, 1903, issue 
of the Messenger carried a letter from Bishop Tikhon on the subject 
of a North American seminary. 13 In response to considerable anxiety 
expressed by priests and lay people about the long absence of 
Bishop Tikhon, the editors of the Messenger , on October 1/14, 
1903, provided the journal’s readers with information that the 
bishop was exerting his efforts at the Holy Synod in behalf of 
the diocese by working (perhaps lobbying would be the correct 
term) for the creation of a vicariate, the transfer of the diocesan 
see to New York, the organization of a seminary in America and 
the selection of priests for the mission. The editors also stated that 
they could give no promises about the eventual return of the bishop 
to America. 14 

On December 12, 1903, Emperor Nicholas II confirmed the 
decision of the Holy Synod establishing a vicariate of Alaska in 
the North American diocese; the auxiliary bishop was to be 
Innocent (Pustynsky). Some care was shown in the selection of 
the auxiliary. Bishop-elect Innocent had been a member of the 
North American mission in 1893-1895 under Bishop Nicholas, who 
tonsured him monk and ordained him deacon and priest in the 
San Francisco cathedral in September and October of 1894. His 
American experience included a missionary journey to Alaska with 
Bishop Nicholas in the summer of 1894, as well as work in 
Phillipsburg, Osceola and Allegheny. Bishop Tikhon was one of 
the participating bishops in the formal rite of election of Archi¬ 
mandrite Innocent to the bishopric on December 25, 1903; he was 
also one of the consecrating bishops at the Liturgy on December 
27 at the Cathedral of Our Lady of Kazan in St. Petersburg. It 


12 Messenger, vol. VI, no. 6, March 15/28, 1902, pp. 134-139. 

13 Vol. VII, no. 18, Sept. 15/28, 1903, pp. 309-310. On the seminary 
project cf. infra. 

14 Vol. VII, no. 19, Oct. 1/14, 1903, p. 329. 
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was Bishop Tikhon, as diocesan, who gave his auxiliary the pastoral 
staff and delivered the customary address at the end of the Liturgy 
to the newly-consecrated hierarch. 15 

Bishop Tikhon returned to New York on January 24, 1904. 
Clearly his stay in Russian had been a successful one for the diocese 
he ruled. His new auxiliary was to arrive within weeks. The period 
between the return of Bishop Tikhon and the arrival of Bishop 
Innocent was punctuated by more good news. In a document dated 
February 4/17, 1904, the Holy Synod informed Bishop Tikhon that 
the proposal to raise Archimandrite Raphael (Awaweeny) to 
Bishop of Brooklyn, second auxiliary to the ruling bishop, had 
been confirmed on February 1/14. It remained for Bishop Tikhon 
and Bishop Innocent to perform the solemn rite of election in New 
York. Bishop Innocent arrived on March 8. On March 11 the 
proclamation of Archimandrite Raphael as Bishop of Brooklyn took 
place in the Russian St. Nicholas Cathedral after the Vigil. We are 
told by the Messenger that the church was filled to capacity. At 
the conclusion of the Vigil, Bishops Tikhon and Innocent ascended 
the cathedra. Archimandrite Raphael was questioned as to the 
Orthodoxy of his faith in the customary fashion. Bishops Tikhon 
and Innocent sang the service by themselves, as the rubrics prescribe. 
The bishop-elect made his address of acceptance. The consecration 
took place on the following day at the Syrian St. Nicholas Church 
in Brooklyn. Upon the ascension of the cathedra by the consecrating 
bishops, Archimandrite Raphael recided the Creed partly in Slavonic 
and partly in Arabic. The Liturgy of St. Basil the Great com¬ 
menced, and at the appointed time, after the Thrice-Holy, the 
consecration took place. 16 

The Messenger of March 15/28, 1904, carried a full-page 
portrait of each of the three bishops of the Diocese of the Aleutians 
and North America. With the consecration of Bishop Innocent for 
Alaska there were, for the first time, two bishops in the North 
American mission. This development, significant enough in itself, 
led immediately to the first consecration of an Orthodox bishop on 
American soil. Although these events were the result of much work 
and careful planning by Bishop Tikhon, they were nevertheless 
prophetic events; they anticipated the steady development of a 
complex and yet coordinated church body in which diversity would 
be generously welcomed and unity would be scrupulously main- 


15 Messenger , vol. VIII, no. 1, Jan. 1/14, 1904, pp. 7-9; no. 2, Jan. 15/28, 
1904, p. 22. 

16 Messenger , vol. VIII, no. 6, March 15/28, 1904, pp. 102-107. 
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tained. The Bishop of Alaska was to rule a territorial vicariate, 
one in which most the believers were descendants of those first 
evangelized by Russian missionaries—Aleuts, Eskimos and Tlingit 
Indians, as well as Creoles (Alaska-born whites). The Bishop of 
Brooklyn, on the other hand, was to minister to Arab parishes, 
wherever they might be in the diocese. 

The next step in this careful program of flexible growth was 
the establishment, in March 1905, of a Serbian mission with Fr. 
Sebastian (Dabovich) as its dean. On October 13, 1905, Fr. 
Sebastian was raised to the rank of archimandrite in Chicago; the 
diocesan, on handing the pastoral staff to Archimandrite Sebastian, 
charged him to be firm but gentle with his flock. 

In recognition of his status as a diocesan with two auxiliary 
bishops, Bishop Tikhon was honored with the title of archbishop 
on May 19, 1905. 

A document written by Archbishop Tikhon in December 1905 
reveals the maturity and clarity of his prophetic vision for the 
Orthodox Church in America. In response to a questionnaire sent 
to all diocesan bishops of the Russian Church by the Holy Synod 
as part of the preparation for the long-awaited Council of the 
Church of Russia, 17 Archbishop Tikhon outlined his ideas on the 
structure of the Orthodox mission in North America. He proposed 
that the diocese should become an exarchate of the Russian Church— 
but an exarchate possessing great autonomy. He suggested, paren¬ 
thetically, that the question of autocephaly might be considered. 
It seemed clear to him that the process begun in 1903 and 1904 
with the consecrations of Bishops Innocent and Raphael ought to 
be continued. The newly-established Serbian mission he proposed 
to make into a vicariate centered in Chicago. The Greek com¬ 
munities, he wrote, should be organized along the same lines as 
the Syrian and Serbian missions and should also be headed by a 
bishop. He saw the need for autonomy and independence in matters 
affecting only the internal life or structure of each national diocese 
or vicariate, and also the necessity for a common mind, expressed 
through decisions of the bishops meeting in council under the 
presidency of the archbishop, in matters of common and general 
concern. 

What was the attitude of the various autocephalous churches 
to the North American mission of the Church of Russia? Not 
enough evidence is available to allow an analysis of this question. 


17 For a discussion of the Council and its reforms see A. Bogolepov, 
Church Reforms in Russia: 1905-1918 (Bridgeport, Conn., 1966). 
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In the time of Archbishop Tikhon’s ministry in America, however, 
two events took place which indicate some awareness on the part 
of the Churches of Antioch and Constantinople of the American 
situation. 

The most important of these events was the correspondence 
between Patriarch Meletios of Antioch and Bishop Tikhon at the 
time of the consecration of Bishop Raphael. On two occasions prior 
to his consecration by Bishops Tikhon and Innocent, Archimandrite 
Raphael had been urged by the Patriarchate of Antioch to accept 
election as bishop of sees within the Patriarchate. Both times 
Archimandrite Raphael declined on the grounds that much still 
remained to be accomplished in America. After Bishop Raphael 
was consecrated Bishop of Brooklyn, Patriarch Meletios wrote to 
Bishop Tikhon commending him and the Church of Russia for 
the election and consecration of Bishop Raphael for the pastoral 
supervision of the Syro-Arab Orthodox in America. 18 Bishop Tikhon 
responded by asking the Patriarch’s continued counsel and guidance 
in the difficult mission entrusted to Bishop Raphael. Although Bishop 
Raphael received his episcopal consecration outside the boundaries 
of the see of Antioch and by the authority of the Church of Russia, 
his love and reverence for the Church which was his Mother did 
not thereby decrease. Bishop Tikhon also expressed the hope that 
the consecration of Bishop Raphael, the first such event in America, 
would be followed by many more celebrations of this glorious 
mystery on American soil. 19 

In 1902 the pastor of the Seattle parish, Fr. Vladimir Alexandrov, 
received a letter of thanks from Patriarch Joachim III of Con¬ 
stantinople for his zealous missionary work among Greek people 
as well as among other Orthodox in America. The Patriarch ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude to the priest and sent his blessings both to 
the pastor and to the flock of the Seattle community. 20 


INSTITUTIONS 

As the bishop of a missionary diocese encompassing an entire 
continent and a multi-national flock, Tikhon had to think about 
the creation of institutions that would help make the Church in 
America self-sufficient. During his stay in Russia in 1903 he 


18 Messenger , vol. VIII, no. 10, May 15/28, 1904, pp. 183-184. 
19 Messenger , vol. VIII, no. 12, June 15/28, 1904, pp. 225-226. 
20 Messenger , vol. VI, no. 9, May 15/28, 1902, p. 205. 
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began the process of study and preparation that would lead to the 
creation of a seminary for the diocese. There was an obvious need 
for such a school. The conditions in which pastoral work was to 
be done in North America were vastly different from the conditions 
in the “old country.” Most of those who served the mission as priests 
came from abroad and had received their training abroad. This 
dependence on outside assistance was not desirable in the long 
run for the diocese. In the academic year 1905-1906 the Missionary 
School in Minneapolis, Minnesota, was transformed into a seminary. 
In 1906 Fr. Leonid Turkevich, the future Metropolitan Leonty, was 
brought to Minneapolis by Archbishop Tikhon to lead the seminary’s 
development. The seminary, moved in 1913 to Tenafly, New Jersey, 
produced two generations of priests for the Church in America 
before it was closed in 1923. 

Another institution needed by an increasingly self-sufficient local 
Church was a monastery. From time to time the Messenger devoted 
some attention to this question. At the forefront of the discussions 
was Hieromonk Arseny (Chauzov), who advanced various arguments, 
spiritual and practical, in favor of the establishment of a monastic 
community in the North American mission. In June 1905 Arch¬ 
bishop Tikhon gave Hieromonk Arseny his blessing to begin the 
creation of a monastery on land donated for that purpose near 
South Canaan, Pennsylvania. By the time Archbishop Tikhon was 
transferred to Iaroslav the essential structures at St. Tikhon’s 
Monastery had been erected and consecrated, and the community 
had five members. Part of the monastery’s function was to serve 
as a “mother house” for the monastics among the clergy of the 
mission. In the history of the North American mission much of 
the initial work in the creation of parishes and missions had been 
done by monks. It was the contention of the new abbot, Arseny, 
that monks coming to America to do missionary work needed a 
monastery in which to be “acclimatized” to the American situation 
and to which they would return periodically for renewal and 
revitalization. 


LANGUAGE 

It is clear from the record that the Orthodox mission in North 
America was quite flexible in the question of language used in 
worship and teaching. What we are provided in the Messenger in 
the way of a chronicle of the pastoral travels of Archbishop Tikhon 
shows that he was the chief celebrant at services held in a mixture 
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of languages, sometimes as many as three (Greek, Slavonic and 
English). By the end of Archbishop Tikhon’s term as diocesan, 
the North American mission included a Syrian mission of nine 
communities and a Serbian mission of nine communities. We have 
already seen that some parishes were indeed multi-national, requiring 
two or three languages liturgically. English was an accepted vehicle 
for worship and teaching in the mission. 

Perhaps the most visible and lasting evidence of the early need 
for English in the mission is the Service Book “compiled, translated 
and arranged” (as the subtitle tells us) by Florence Isabel Hapgood. 
Orthodox priests and lay people in America owe an incalculable 
debt of gratitude to this Protestant Episcopal lady and to all those 
who helped bring her project to completion. Isabel Hapgood con¬ 
ceived the notion of making a compilation and translation of 
Orthodox services at the time that the Russian parish was started 
in New York. Her idea met with the enthusiastic response of Bishop 
Nicholas. Almost eleven years were given by her to the task. When 
the work was being brought to its conclusion, it seemed next to 
impossible to raise the funds that were required to print the volume. 
Archbishop Tikhon finally was successful in obtaining a grant of 
$1,000 from the Holy Synod; half of this sum was paid to the 
translator for her manuscript. This was a miserable payment, but 
even so it left too little money to permit sending the book to the 
printer. But help came from an unexpected source. In 1905 Russia 
and Japan, under the sponsorship of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
held negotiations at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which led to the 
end of the Russo-Japanese War. The chief negotiator on the Rus¬ 
sian side was Sergei Witte. Intercession was made to him “through 
channels” for additional funds from the Imperial Government for 
the printing of the Service Book. Count Witte provided another 
grant of $2,000. This grant finally made it possible to produce the 
book. The remainder of the sum necessary was obtained from 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, New York, in the form of a loan. The 
volume was recommended by Archbishop Tikhon to parish libraries. 
The cost was $4.00 per volume; parishes purchasing more than 10 
copies got a 25% discount. 

There is evidence scattered throughout the Messenger that English 
was in use liturgically, and not only educationally. We are told, 
for example, that Bishop Innocent celebrated two liturgies in English 
in the San Francisco cathedral in November 1904, and that he 
celebrated a thanksgiving service in English on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 24, 1904. 

The Messenger itself contained articles in both Russian and 
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English up to 1902. Beginning in 1902 the journal was in Russian, 
but a monthly English supplement was provided. (The full title of 
the Messenger in Russian was American Orthodox Messenger; in 
English it was rendered Russian Orthodox American Messenger .) 

THE COUNCIL 

From the beginning of his American ministry, Archbishop Tikhon 
gathered together his diocesan clergy whenever possible for discus¬ 
sion of the problems in the mission’s life. One of the first signs that 
he desired more than mere discussion is found in the official record 
of the clergy conference held in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 2, 1905, 
and printed verbatim in the Messenger. The archbishop said to the 
participants of the conference that he considered regular meetings 
of the diocesan clergy to be desirable for discussion and conciliar 
resolution of questions affecting the mission’s life and activities: he 
specified that one of the important questions to be considered 
was the active involvement of lay people in the upbuilding of church 
and parish life in America. This proposal was greeted with en¬ 
thusiasm. It was resolved to convene a clergy conference in Old 
Forge, Pennsylvania, on August 2, 1905, to settle on an agenda 
for the proposed Council. A committee consisting of Fr. Alexander 
Hotovitzky, Hieromonk Arseny and Fr. Benedict Turkevich was 
appointed to work out the preliminary details and arrangements 
for the Council. 81 

In the following issue of the Messenger the significance of the 
decision reached in Cleveland is analyzed in a commentary on 
the official minutes of the meeting. The “conciliar consciousness” 
shown by this commentary is deep and clear. It is explained that 
in the “old country” the involvement of the government in church 
affairs turned the living church organism into a state bureaucracy. 
In America the church is left to its own devices. This means, in 
practice, that the church has to return to its “conciliar” nature, to 
become again a living organism. Clergy and laity have a common 
responsibility for the life of the church. The Cleveland conference 
is the first step towards the official recognition and acceptance of 
this unavoidable reality of ecclesiastical life in America. What is 
more, the very changes being “forced” upon the church by the 
American situation are bringing the church closer to truly canonical 
and ecclesiastical norms. 28 


21 Messenger, vol. IX, no. 12, June 15/28, 1905, pp. 245-246. 
22 Vol. IX, no. 13, July 1/14, 1905, pp. 255-256. 
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The clergy conference with the mandate to prepare an agenda 
for the Council was held in Old Forge on August 2 as planned. After 
Liturgy the meeting was opened with the singing of “Today the 
grace of the Holy Spirit has gathered us together.” In the absence 
of Archbishop Tikhon Bishop Raphael presided. The conference 
endorsed the proposal to convene a Council of clergy and laity in 
New York after the transfer of the diocesan see from San Francisco 
was completed. The main task of the Council was to be the develop- 
ment of a statute for the church. Some time was spent at the Old 
Forge meeting on a discussion of the election of deans; strong 
support was given to the principle that deans should be elected by 
secret ballot. In addition, the Old Forge conference requested that 
the new monastery in South Canaan should be named after St. 
Tikhon of Zadonsk. 23 

Practical difficulties delayed the Council. In 1906 the Messenger 
contained a number of articles and commentaries on the great need 
for a Council, on the agenda and the election of delegates. Financial 
considerations played a major role in the Council’s postponement. 
The travel expenses of the clergy and laity participating in the 
Council would be difficult to cover out of parish or diocesan funds. 
This question was discussed in the pages of the Messenger under 
two headings: (1) parishes and entire areas would be left without 
any clergy for some two weeks at least; (2) the financial burden 
fell unevenly on parishes, since some were across the continent and 
others only across the Hudson River from the projected Council 
site, New York. 1906 came and went and a resolution of the 
conundrum was nowhere in sight. 

The notification of the Council’s convocation was finally printed 
in the Messenger issue of January 1/14, 1907. 24 It was issued by 
the Pre-Conciliar Committee appointed by Archbishop Tikhon. The 
Council was to be held in Mayfield, Pennsylvania, February 20, 
1907 (Old Style), and was to include, as delegates, the priests of all 
parishes in the United States, as well as one lay delegate from each 
parish. The decisions of the Council, upon confirmation of the 
diocesan hierarch, were to be mandatory for all parishes, whether 
they were represented at the Council or not. 

One month after the official notice of the date and place of the 
Council was given, an “unofficial” report was passed on to its 
readers by the Messenger ; 23 the alarming news was that Archbishop 


2Z Messenger , vol. IX, no. 16, Aug. 15/28, 1905. 
24 VoI. XI, no. 1, Jan. 1/14, 1907, pp. 19-20. 

25 Vol. XI, no. 3, Feb. 1/14, 1907, p. 41. 
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Tikhon was to be transferred to Iaroslav, Russia. The next issue 
reported officially that the transfer had occurred, and that Bishop 
Innocent was temporarily assigned to administer the affairs of the 
diocese; his name was henceforth to be mentioned in the services. 2 * 

The sudden transfer of Archbishop Tikhon clearly jeopardized 
the Council. The Pre-Conciliar Committee was in doubt about con¬ 
vening the meeting since the transfer of Archbishop Tikhon was 
effective February 7, and he was at once deprived of the rights of 
diocesan bishop. The Ecclesiastical Consistory addressed an inquiry 
to Bishop Innocent on the matter; the reply came back that the 
Council must take place and that all instructions were to be 
obtained from Archbishop Tikhon. Still, the Council’s decisions 
would require the ratification of the next diocesan bishop before 
they could acquire their full force. 

Another circumstance which would hamper the Council was a 
change in the agenda of the Convention of the Russian Orthodox 
Mutual Aid Society. The Council’s date and location had been tied 
to the date and location of the Mutual Aid Society’s Convention 
in order to ease the financial strain which the travel expenses of 
the delegates placed on the parishes. Convening the Council and 
the Convention in the same place and during the same week 
permitted the selection of the same delegates to both meetings. The 
Convention was scheduled to end by Wednesday; it was planned, 
therefore, to devote the latter part of the week completely to the 
work of the Council. As it turned out, changes had to be made in 
the Convention’s agenda because it became necessary to make a full 
revision of the Society’s Statutes. The Convention required all week 
to complete its work. The Council was finally able to have only 
three evening sessions and a morning session to accomplish its 
mission. 

A prayer service in St. John the Baptist Church, Mayfield, on 
March 5 at 1:00 P.M. marked the opening of the Council. After 
Archbishop Tikhon greeted the delegates, the Council proceeded 
to elect a chairman. Fr. Alexander Hotovitzky was elected with 25 
votes. As he was unable to assume his duties (due to his respon¬ 
sibilities at the Mutual Aid Society’s Convention?), the man with 
the next highest number of votes (13), Fr. Leonid Turkevich, was 
appointed chairman by Archbishop Tikhon; Fr, Hotovitzky became 
Council secretary. 

At the first session held that evening, Archbishop Tikhon pro- 
26 Vol. XI, no. 4, Feb. 15/28, 1907, p. 61. 
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posed “How to Expand the Mission” as the theme of the Council. 
He outlined his thoughts on the matter by suggesting that ways 
must be sought to use productively the mission’s resources, in 
preparation for independent, unsubsidized existence and expansion. 
The first item on the agenda was incorporation. The diocese as a 
whole was not incorporated; individual parishes were. It was decided 
not to begin with the mission’s incorporation but with the develop¬ 
ment of a Statute governing the goals, activities and administration 
of the mission as well as the inter-relations and responsibilities of 
pastor and flock. It was thought that such a Statute would be valid 
and authoritative in the eyes of the civil authorities even in the 
absence of a charter of incorporation. This session also decided to 
settle on “Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic” as the name of the 
mission. In connection with discussion of the name, stress was 
placed the universality of Orthodoxy; the Council went on record 
with a definition of the North American mission as the “Holy 
Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church” embracing all nationalities 
and languages. 

The second session on the following evening dealt with the 
financial problems of the diocese. There were two sources of funds: 
the Holy Synod of Russia and the faithful of the local church. The 
Council attempted to make provision for the equitable collection 
and disbursement of funds. (The disbursement problem was pri¬ 
marily the problem of fixing criteria for providing assistance to 
parishes in the mission.) This issue proved to be complicated and 
was referred to a committee for study; the recommendations of 
the committee were presented at the third session on Thursday. 
These recommendations were found to be inadequate and super¬ 
ficial. The Council was compelled to create a special committee to 
draw up a better financial proposal as well as to draft a proposed 
Statute in time for the next Council. The Council simultaneously 
went on record in favor of regular and frequent Councils for the 
constant supervision and review of the internal administration of 
the American Church. 

Questions of liturgical usage were on the agenda for the last 
session on Friday. What provoked this discussion was the existence 
of variations in the performance of rites and services among the 
parishes of the mission. Judging from comments on this issue made 
from time to time in the Messenger , some of the mission’s priests 
were anxious for uniformity and regularity in this matter. The 
Council, however, wholeheartedly agreed with the opinion of Arch¬ 
bishop Tikhon that the existence of these differences was entirely 
natural since the Orthodox in America came from different areas 
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and countries, and that the priest should explain to parishioners the 
difference between the essential and the secondary, between dogma 
and ritual. Insofar as the differences in question do not harm the 
essence of the faith, they can be tolerated. 27 


FAREWELL ADDRESS 

On Thursday, March 7, between sessions of the Mutual Aid 
Society’s Convention, Archbishop Tikhon invited all the clergymen 
to a farewell luncheon. His words to his priests and co-workers 
convey the sobriety and humility of his pastoral method: 

•‘Fathers and brothers! 

“This is our farewell meal, but the sadness of parting with my 
flock is assuaged by this opportunity to see almost all of my co¬ 
workers in the States. 

“And so I shall take advantage of this meeting to thank you 
for our common work. We acted and worked together. In some 
matters I initiated things, inspired you, and you in turn went out 
to bring my ideas to life; in other matters, on the contrary, you 
suggested the thought to me—and I am not ashamed to admit this— 
and I found the ways and means to realize your idea in practice. 
I appealed to you for common work from the very beginning, in 
my first address to you in the cathedral of San Francisco, and my 
appeal was not made in vain; if something has been accomplished 
here, it was not I alone who accomplished it, but we together. It is 
self-evident that the Lord God helped us. Many times I have told 
you that the more 1 study the history of the Orthodox Church in 
this land, the more convinced I become that our task here is God’s 
task; that God Himself helps us. Precisely when it appears that 
everything is just about to collapse, our Orthodox Russian mission, 
instead of dying, rises up in new strength and brilliance. 

“I recall how deep was my dismay at the news of my appoint¬ 
ment to America. It was not that I was saddened so much at parting 
with my Kholm flock, with which I had established close bonds 
and to whom, it seems, I was of some use; I was not so grieved 
at the thought of going to a far country, leaving at home an old 
and sick mother; rather, I was oppressed by the consciousness that 
I was not suitable for the work I was being sent to do here, that 
I was not at all acquainted with the task. And so? ‘No one but God,’ 
or ‘Who if not God!’ 


* 7 Messenger, vol. XI, no. 5, Mar. 1/14, 1907, pp. 80-86. 
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“He it is Who helped me through more than eight years of 
service, which has not only earned praise from people, but which 
has also been somehow profitable for our work here. And now I 
am inclined to think that my appointment came about not so much 
by the decision of men as by the plan of God, and that it was 
timely for this flock. 

“From the very beginning I allowed great initiative to my co¬ 
workers. Just so long as the work got done, the question of who 
initiated it, I or someone else, did not seem important to me. And 
the results of this soon became apparent: the number of parishes 
increased, new churches were built, the number of parishioners 
grew, new institutions were established. On the other hand, I can¬ 
not be accused of impetuousness and impatience. On the contrary, 
when some thought that a given project should be dropped, or 
strong disciplinary measures taken, I did not depart from meekness 
and patience, preferring to wait because of a fear of quenching a 
smoldering wick or breaking a bruised reed: who knows how many 
persons and projects were preserved in this way. . . . But in order 
not to praise myself, it is better for me to speak now about my 
infirmities. 

“You know that there is no complete perfection in this world, 
that often our very virtues and perfections border on imperfection 
and weakness. It is not by accident that genius and mental illness 
are said to be closely related. So it is with me: that which represented 
a virtue and was of value for the diocese, especially in the beginning, 
little by little became harmful and brought harm in its wake. As it has 
been said, I allowed my co-workers wide initiative and independence. 
But tell me, don’t you on occasion hear voices in your own midst 
saying, justly and soundly, that ‘far too much is permitted here,’ 
and that ‘some things ought to be curtailed’ (which is sometimes 
done, but after the fact). Or, for example, does not my patience 
sometimes turn into permissiveness? Or, for example, sometimes 
I boast that I have ropes for nerves, that I am comparatively cool 
when faced with totally unforeseen misfortunes, that I do not 
lose my bearings on their account and am never surprised by them. 
But after all, this is close to apathy and stony insensibility. This is 
not virtue, but evil and vice, from which we ask God to deliver us. 

“And so it occurs to me that what has been beneficial for some 
time, what I was sent here to accomplish, has changed and is no 
longer needed, that you need now something else, another worker 
with another direction and character. It is in this thought that I find 
the major justification for the transfer of bishops from one diocese 
to another, and not at all in the desire for greater comfort, peace. 
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honors and other earthly gifts, which is attributed—not always 
justly—to bishops at the time of their transfer. 

“Thus let me depart in peace, fathers and brothers, to the place 
where the characteristics I have manifested here might still be 
useful, and allow me to express the hope that your work here will 
prosper and that you will abide here in joy.” 28 


FAREWELL SERMON 

Sunday March 17, 1907, was chosen as the day for formal 
farewell ceremonies. This was done so that the farewells could be 
made on Forgiveness Sunday, on the eve of the beginning of Great 
Lent. Thus the refrain “Forgive me” in Archbishop Tikhon’s 
sermon on that day refers both to Forgiveness Sunday and to his 
leavetaking: 

“.. . Orthodox people must care for the dissemination of the 
Orthodox faith among the heterodox. Christ the Savior said that 
men lighting a lamp do not put it under a bushel, but on a stand, 
and it gives light to all in the house (Matthew 5:15). The light of 
Orthodoxy also is not lit for a small circle of people. No, the 
Orthodox faith is catholic; it remembers the commandment of its 
Founder: ‘Go into all the world and preach the gospel to the 
whole creation. Make disciples of all nations’ (Mark 16:15, Matthew 
28:19). It is our obligation to share our spiritual treasures, our 
truth, our light and our joy with those who do not have these 
gifts. And this duty lies not only on pastors and missionaries, but 
also on lay people, for the Church of Christ, in the wise comparison 
of St. Paul, is a body, and in the life of the body every member 
takes part. 

“For each of us the dissemination of the Christian faith must 
be a favorite task, close to our hearts and precious to us; in this 
task each member of the Church must take an active part—some by 
personal missionary effort, some by monetary support and service 
to the ‘needs of the saints,’ and some by prayer to the Lord that 
He might ‘establish and increase His Church’ and that He might 
‘teach the word of truth’ to those who do not know Christ, might 
‘reveal to them the gospel of righteousness, unite them to His Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church.’ 

“. . .Forgive me fathers and brothers of this holy temple; you 


u Ibid. pp. 86-89. This is not a verbatim record of Archbishop Tikhon’s 
words on this occasion. The Messenger provides an approximate rendering. 
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are close to me not only spiritually, but also through our common 
prayers, labors and life! Forgive me also others of my flock, scattered 
over the vastness of this land! Forgive me all who are in the deserts 
and mountains, and working in the subterranean pits of the earth, 
and living on islands far off upon the sea! 

“Forgive me my cathedral church. You are precious and dear 
to me. During my ministry as bishop you were created, during my 
ministry you were beautified, and during my ministry you were 
made a cathedral. It may be that to those who have seen the 
magnificent and enormous cathedrals in Russia you seem small 
and poor; you do not sparkle with gold and silver and precious 
stones as do those temples. But for Orthodox Russians who suffered 
long without a temple you are a precious treasure.... 

“Forgive me also this country! For some of us you are the 
fatherland, the homeland, to others you have provided a refuge, 
work and prosperity, and yet others have received on your free 
soil the liberty to confess the true faith. Of old God spoke through 
the prophet: ‘Seek the welfare of the city where I have sent you, 
and pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in its welfare you will 
find your welfare’ (Jeremiah 29:7). 

“So we also pray to the Lord that He will send to this country 
abundance of the fruits of the earth, healthful seasons, seasonable 
showers and winds, and that He will deliver it from earthquake, flood, 
fire, the sword, invasion of enemies and civil war. 

“May this land be blessed, as well as this city and temple, and 
may on all of you abide the blessing of the Lord, through His grace 
and love for mankind, always, now and ever, and unto ages of 
ages. Amen.” 29 

Archbishop Tikhon’s last Divine Liturgy in America was cele¬ 
brated at St. Nicholas Cathedral on March 24, 1907, the Triumph 
of Orthodoxy. The diocese presented him with a Hierarchical Service 
Book on this day. In the inscription he was asked to remember his 
American flock at every eucharistic sacrifice he would offer in the 
years to come. That evening, the Triumph of Orthodoxy Vespers 
in St. Nicholas Cathedral was celebrated in English. On Tuesday, 
March 26, over twenty priests gathered at the Cathedral in the 
morning to say their farewells. At 10:00 A.M. a prayer service 
asking God to protect the Archbishop during his journey was 
celebrated by Bishop Innocent. After giving his blessings to all 
who were there, Archbishop Tikhon set out from his cathedral. 


39 Messenger , vol. XI, no. 6, Mar. 15/28, 1907, pp. 97-98. 
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The passenger ship Kronprinz Wilhelm of the Bremen Line departed 
with him at 1:00 P.M. 


CONCLUSION 

There can be no doubt that Archbishop Tikhon saw the North 
American mission not as a permanent extension of the Church of 
Russia but as the local church in America. All his efforts were 
directed towards providing this local church with everything it would 
require to be independent and self-sustaining. It is in this light 
that the reforms and improvements undertaken by Archbishop 
Tikhon, especially in the years 1903-1907, must be seen. The list 
of major achievements is impressive: (1) the creation of largely 
autonomous vicariates; (2) the establishment of a seminary and 
a monastery; (3) the creation of a Council composed of clergy 
and laity to promote conciliar government of the Church. 

In all aspects of his archpastoral work, Archbishop Tikhon was 
the embodiment of exceptional meekness, perseverance and clarity 
of vision. What he created did not always survive intact in the 
years to come. At times the tide of chaos and divisiveness was 
so strong that important elements of his work seemed to be destroyed 
completely. But time has shown that on all essential points Arch¬ 
bishop Tikhon, in his years as bishop of the Church in North 
America, saw the important problems clearly, defined them correctly 
and proposed the right solutions. 
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The Russian Church 
after Patriarch Tikhon* 


John Meyendorff 


The fate of Russian Orthodoxy is not only a “Russian question.” 
Just as the Russian Revolution has determined not only the fate 
of Russia, but also the historical direction of the entire twentieth 
century, so the fate of the Russian Church unavoidably influences 
the future of Christianity in general. Never in history has there 
been such a sustained attack on Christianity as the one begun in 
1918 and continuing to the present time. The main object of this 
attack is the Russian Orthodox Church. The fact that this Church 
is still alive in the person of millions of traditional believers, that 
it attracts prominent representatives of the youth and the intel¬ 
ligentsia, including some of the better writers and scholars, is 
truly a surprising miracle. It has significance for the entire future 
history of Christianity. Patriarch Tikhon headed that Church during 
the crucial years 1917-1925. 

Until only recently—in fact until the beginning of the 1960’s— 
very little was known abroad about the inner life of the Russian 
Church, as it survived the persecutions which accompanied “col¬ 
lectivization” (1927-1929) and Stalin’s purges (1936-1939). The 


*A modified version of an article published in Russian in Vestnik 
russkogo studencheskogo khristianskogo dvizheniya, Paris, No. 104-105 (1972). 
English tr. by the V. Rev. Paul Lazor. 



official publications of the Patriarchate and the pronouncements of 
patriarchal representatives gave a version of external well-being, 
while foreign visitors testified to the crowds of worshippers in the 
churches. We now have more exact knowledge of what stood behind 
this external “well-being”: a peculiar “Concordat” which Stalin 
concluded with the Church during the war. In accordance with the 
“Concordat,” churches opened during the war were not being 
closed. Antireligious propaganda was suspended. But, at the same 
time, millions of Russian people (including thousands of repre¬ 
sentatives of the clergy) were sitting in prison camps, and any free 
discussion of religious questions was absolutely forbidden. The 
terrible Stalin years were, for many (but not all), years of physical 
and spiritual suffering. Yet, to the time of his death, Stalin did not 
renew open persecution of the Church, remaining paradoxically 
faithful to the agreement he concluded with Metropolitans Sergius, 
Alexei, and Nikolai at their one and only meeting of 4 September 
1944. 

It was a few days later, on September 8, that 18 bishops were 
hurriedly assembled from prison camps and exile and elected 
Metropolitan Sergius as Patriarch. After that date, either by silence, 
or plain cooperation with the international politics of Stalin, or— 
even worse—denial of the persecution of religion and the Church, 
the Moscow Patriarchate fulfilled its side of the agreement. Stalin 
fulfilled his: tens of thousands of churches were opened and each year 
more than 2000 young people were admitted to study in two 
academies and eight seminaries. After the death of Stalin (1953), 
many began to hope for even greater freedom. During the “thaw,” 
hundreds of church people were released from prison camps. 

The “Concordat” of 1944 was ended by N. S. Khrushchev. 
From 1959 through 1964 a new persecution befell the Church. 
The number of open churches and of students studying in theological 
schools was reduced by two-thirds. Anti-religious propaganda was 
fully resumed. For his attempt to protest against the destruction 
of the “agreement,” Metropolitan Nikolai of Krutitsa paid not 
only with his position, but with his life. 

Although the open “Khrushchev” persecution ceased in 1964, 
the already closed churches, seminaries and monasteries remain 
closed, and the anti-religious campaign continues. All the same, 
Russia after Khrushchev is not what it was during Stalin’s time: 
it no longer has that Stalinist, dead, monolithic quality. Behind 
the facade of officialdom, one hears living, human voices: Germogen, 
the Archbishop of Kaluga, the priests Nikolai Eshliman and Gleb 
Yakunin, the priest Sergei Zheludkov, and finally Alexander Isaevich 
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Solzhenitsyn, along with many others, now speak freely both inside 
and outside the Soviet Union. Perhaps, like all people, they are 
mistaken in some of their values and judgments. (They don’t agree 
about everything, even among themselves.) But one thing is certain: 
in the Russian Church free “conciliar” discussion concerning 
churchly, social and spiritual themes which relate to the very 
essence of church life, after being suspended since the 1920’s, has 
begun again. 

In Russia itself, of course, this free discussion is now limited 
to the samizdat. Its participants, numerically, are an insignificant 
group of people, deprived of access to books, documents and open 
dialogue with those abroad. But their words have tremendous mean¬ 
ing. They demonstrate the vitality of Russian Orthodoxy and are 
a valuable basis for hope in the future. The 1960’s opened a new 
page in the history of the Russian Church. But the new situation 
also gives birth to new temptations which can be avoided only by 
looking at the situation as a whole, in its historical development, 
in the light of Christ’s truth, and with concern for the good of the 
Church. 

The present notes concerning the ways of the Russian Church 
during the past half century are written with little documentation. 
The history of the 1920’s and 1930’s is known abroad only in bits 
and pieces. Yet one cannot find the way to the future without 
looking back, and the future is the object of all our hope. 


Patriarch Sergius and Church “legality” 

After the death of Patriarch Tikhon (25 March/7 April 1925), 
the “legitimate” succession in the leadership of the Russian Church 
was obviously subject to doubt, inasmuch as the Soviet Government 
not only refused to permit the summoning of a local sobor for the 
election of a Patriarch, but did not even recognize the legal existence 
of the Patriarchal Church. Only the “Synod” of the so-called Living 
Church—recognized to our chagrin by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
and his Exarch-representative in Moscow—had access to “registra¬ 
tion,” i.e., to the legitimate use of Church buildings. 1 The Orthodox 


1 The schismatic “Living” or “Renovated” Church came into being in 
1922, during Patriarch Tikhon’s arrest. It claimed to be the legitimate 
successor of the canonical Russian Orthodox Church, but in fact, supported 
by the Soviet authority, it fought the Patriarch and the legitimate episcopate. 
It also introduced uncanonical reforms, such as a married episcopate and 
permission for priests to marry after ordination. The best study of the 
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clergy also used several churches, but illegally, and they were 
constantly subject to harassment. The clergy lived only as a result 
of the support of the masses of the people. 

In his first undisputedly authentic testament, dated 7 January 
1925, Patriarch Tikhon, foreseeing the impossibility of conducting 
elections after his death, named three of the elder metropolitans 
as possible locum tenens: Kirill of Kazan, Agafangel of Iaroslav 
and Peter of Krutitsa. The first two were already under arrest when 
the Patriarch died. Peter (Polianski) of Krutitsa took over the 
administration of the Church, but he too was arrested on 10 
December 1925. Before his arrest, however, Metropolitan Peter in 
his own right named three possible candidates for the position of 
“acting locum tenens ”: Metropolitan Sergius of Nizhni-Novgorod, 
Michael of Kiev, and Joseph of Petrograd. 

All these assignments were of a most temporary nature, since, 
strictly speaking, the church canons do not permit bishops to name 
their own successors. Although everyone understood that the normal 
canonical procedure could not be applied, the inevitably personal, 
and therefore somewhat arbitrary, assignment of “successors” caused 
arguments and eventually led to open chaos in the administration 
of the Church. The Soviet authorities, acting through their own 
agent, Tuchkov, the government official in charge of church affairs, 
actively augmented the chaos, not only by supporting the Living 
Church, but also by encouraging personal rivalry between the 
“Tikhonite” bishops. Metropolitan Sergius had not yet managed 
to assume authority as the “acting locum tenens” when Metropolitan 
Peter of Krutitsa issued (from prison and under open pressure on 
the part of the authorities) a new directive, conditionally naming 
Bishop Gregory of Ekaterinburg, who opportunely had made a 
pro-Soviet declaration, as the temporary head of the Church (1 
February 1926). This “assignment” led to the so-called “Gregorian” 
schism. Almost simultaneously, the very same Tuchkov induced 
Metropolitan Agafangel, who was released from arrest and lived 
in Perm (the second candidate for locum tenens named by Patriarch 
Tikhon), to claim his own rights. Afterwards (12 June 1926) 
Metropolitan Agafangel recognized the legitimacy of Metropolitan 
Sergius but retained for himself a certain feeling of personal 
“seniority.” 

Metropolitan Sergius himself was arrested three times: in January 
1926, April-June 1926, and finally in December of the same year. 


“Renovated” Church is by S. V. Troitsky, tr. in W. C. Emhardt, Religion 
in Soviet Russia (London, Mowbray, 1929). 
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His temporary replacement was Archbishop Seraphim of Uglich. 
Soon after his second arrest, he issued his first encyclical, a docu¬ 
ment which summoned the clergy to political neutrality, but under¬ 
lined the ideological difference between Christianity and materialistic 
ideology. At the same time he wrote to the Russian bishops abroad, 
advising them to enter the jurisdictions of other, free Orthodox 
autocephalous Churches and to disassociate themselves from the 
political attitudes of the Patriarchate. 

After the third arrest of Metropolitan Sergius, an announcement 
was made concerning the legalization of the Church which he headed. 
The Metropolitan also obtained the right to form a Temporary 
Patriarchal Synod. The remarkable Encyclical of 16/29 June 1927, 
signed by Metropolitan Sergius and all the members of the Synod, 
came out at the same time. 

The conditions under which this Encyclical was signed became 
known through information given by Metropolitan Sergius “the 
younger” (Voskresenskii), formerly the close co-worker of the acting 
locum tenens. In 1941, he remained as the exarch of the German- 
occupied Baltic states and perished tragically in 1944. Sergius, the 
acting locum tenens , was threatened by being told that his sister and 
many other church people being held under arrest would be shot. 2 

The Encyclical talks about “loyalty” to the Soviet regime. “We 
wish to be Orthodox and at the same time to claim the Soviet 
Union as our civil motherland, the joys and successes of which 
are our joys and successes, the misfortunes of which are our 
misfortunes.” The Encyclical does not openly deny the persecutions; 
it only gives a general explanation of what “hindered” the organiza¬ 
tion of church life on the principles of “loyalty.” “The founding 
of the Soviet government has appeared to many to be some sort 
of misunderstanding, fortuitous and therefore not long-lasting.” In 
the positive sense, the Revolution is explained as an act of fate: 
“What has occurred in our land, as everywhere and always, has 
been the work of God’s providence.” 3 

In order properly to evaluate the reasons behind Metropolitan 
Sergius’ seeking of “legalization,” one must remember an undis- 
putable fact: all the heads of the Orthodox Church, starting with 
Patriarch Tikhon himself, certainly sought “legalization.” Even Fr. 
M. Pol’skii, the idealistic opponent of “legalization,” recognizes that 
Patriarch Tikhon made “attempts at compromise.” 4 He even acknowl- 


2 G. Rar, Plenennaia Tserkov (Frankfurt, 1954). 

*Patriarkh Sergii i ego Dukhovnoe Nasledstvo (Moscow, 1947) pp. 61-62. 

4 Archpriest M. Pol’skii, Novye Mucheniki Rossiiskie (Jordanville, N. Y., 
1949) p. 110. 
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edges the authenticity of the Patriarch’s last “testament,” in which 
the Soviet government is called “truly of the people, the workers 
and peasants, and therefore steadfast and unshakable,” and in 
which hope is expressed for “full trust” from the government in 
the Church, i.e., certainly concerning “legalization.” 5 But even if 
one doubts the authenticity of this second “testament,” there is 
still no question that Patriarch Tikhon, at the end of his life, 
adhered to a strictly “apolitical” attitude, confirmed by his state¬ 
ment on being released from prison in 1923: “I am not an enemy 
of the Soviet Government.” 6 The line in church affairs followed by 
the Patriarch was supported by all his co-workers. Even the famous 
“Solovetskii Encyclical” of 1927, written in the name of the better 
representatives of the Russian Clergy exiled in the Solovetskii Islands 
and stressing the need for strict independence for the Church, never¬ 
theless says: “[The Church] is not seeking to [subvert] the existing 
political order, and takes no part in activities directed to this end. 
[The Church] calls no one to arms or political battle; it is subject 
to all the laws and directives of a civil character; but it desires to 
preserve to the fullest degree its own spiritual freedom and inde¬ 
pendence—as granted by the Constitution—and cannot be a slave 
of the government. The Soviet government does not believe in the 
loyalty of the Orthodox Church.” 7 

Other pretenders to the position of “acting locum tenens 
not to speak of the people from the Living Church—also sought 
“legalization.” Metropolitan Peter of Krutitsa granted temporary 
support to Bishop Gregory’s group in the hope that this group 
would achieve an agreement with the authorities. 8 Even Metropolitan 
Agafangel in 1926 became an involuntary tool of Tuchkov, “be¬ 
lieving” his assertions that only he—and not Metropolitan Sergius— 
could unite the Church and attain “legalization.” 9 

It follows from these facts that the “legalization” attained by 


Hbid., p. 109. 

6 W. C. Fletcher, A Study in Survival: The Church in Russia , 1927-1943 
(London, SPCK, 1965) p. 20. Fletcher’s book is the best available source on 
the history of the Russian Church in the ’twenties and ’thirties. 

7 M. Pol’skii, p. 172. 

®M. Pol’skii speaks of Met. Peter as an opponent of “legalization” 
(pp. 139-141), but this is contradicted by the information Fr. Pol’skii himself 
conveys concerning the manner in which Met. Peter, in order to secure 
recognition of his own position as locum tenens by the Bolsheviks, imposed 
on Patriarch Tikhon to sign a “testament” a mere three hours before the 
Patriarch’s death (p. 109). 

9 M. Pol’skii, op. cit. t p. 139. 
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the newly formed Synod of Metropolitan Sergius in 1927 was far 
from being his own personal undertaking. If the Church had been 
united and there had been no inner struggles for authority, then 
possibly the terms for obtaining “legalization” would have been 
more favorable for the Church. For obvious reasons, therefore, the 
Soviet “organs” attempted to divide the Church even more. 

According to the terms accepted by Metropolitan Sergius and 
his Synod, the Church was to refuse to make any judgments con¬ 
cerning the regime, and to “publicly express its gratefulness to the 
Soviet government” for the attention given to “the spiritual needs 
of the Orthodox population.” 10 The government—the same Soviet 
government that had announced as its aim the destruction of religion— 
came out looking like the instrument of Divine Providence. It was 
as if the forces of evil in general had no actual strength in history! 
On this point the Encyclical of 1927 went further in its spirit of 
servility than any previous attempt at “legalization.” 

Nevertheless the more responsible co-workers of Patriarch Tikhon 
—Metropolitan Arsenius (Stadnitskii) of Novgorod, 11 a former 
candidate to the Patriarchate, Archbishop Ilarion (Troitskii) and 
Professor I. V. Popov, the co-authors of the “Solovetskii Encyclical,” 
as well as Bishop Manuel and others—recognized the actions of the 
“acting locum tenens” as unavoidable and remained faithful to him. 
Even the head of the “rightist” opposition, Metropolitan Agafangel of 
Iaroslav, expressed his own position in the following carefully 
measured words: “In principle we neither foster schism, nor deny 
the authority of the acting locum tenens, nor urge anyone away 
from him; but we have not and will not fulfill any of his directives 
which are against our own conscience or that of the people.” 12 
Metropolitans Evlogii of Western Europe and Platon of America 
took a position similar to that of Metropolitan Agafangel. Metro¬ 
politan Joseph of Petrograd, along with Archbishop Seraphim of 
Uglich, Bishop Damaskin of Glukhov and a few others, took a 
position more definitely distinct from that of Metropolitan Sergius. 
Metropolitan Joseph had already been deprived of the possibility to 


10 Patriarkh Sergii, p. 61. 

n The information given by M. Pol’skii (p. 149) that metropolitan 
Arsenius was in conflict with the locum tenens Sergius is contradicted by 
the fact that Metropolitan Arsenius was a member in absentia of Sergius* 
Holy Synod and congratulated him in 1934 at his appointment as Metropolitan 
of Moscow ( Patriarkh Sergii , p. 60, see also Tserkovny Vestnik, Paris, 1934, 
Nos. 9-10, pp. 20-21). Throughout this period, Metropolitan Arsenius lived 
in exile in Tashkent, where he also died. 
la M. Pol’skii, op. cit.y p. 146. 
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administer his diocese for several years and had refused a new 
assignment from Metropolitan Sergius’ Synod. Bishop Damaskin 
became the most persistent leader of the “underground” Church; 
characteristically, in 1929 he came to the conclusion that “any 
possibility of influencing the broad masses of people has been lost,” 
and he began to think about the “little flock,” about “the salvation 
of the minority, and not the majority.” 13 Little underground groups 
founded by the anti-Sergius opposition continue to exist to this day. 
The Soviet press speaks about them. But these are apocalyptically- 
oriented individuals or groups, certainly not a “Church.” 14 

There is no basis to the idea that the “choice” made by Metro¬ 
politan Sergius was a result of personal cowardice. He obtained no 
special personal privileges as a result of “legalization.” Neither did 
the clergy or the faithful. Besides Metropolitan Sergius himself, 
seven bishops signed the Encyclical of 1927. Soon after, three of 
them perished as martyrs: Konstantin (D’iakov), Bishop of Suma 
and later Metropolitan of Kiev (shot in 1937), Seraphim (Alek¬ 
sandrov), Metropolitan of Tver (shot in 1937); and Anatolii 
(Grisiuk), Metropolitan of Odessa (died in exile on February 10, 
1938). 15 Hundreds of other lesser-known representatives of the 
clergy loyal to Sergius, and even some of those close to the metro¬ 
politan himself, perished during the bloody Stalinist purges. In 
essence the government recognized no differences between the 
Patriarchate and those ecclesiastical groups diverging from it. Only 
the ill-fated schismatic group known as the Living Church profited 
by legalization. Its clergy continued to serve in all the principal, 
open churches. 

The enemies of Metropolitan Sergius—both in Russia and 
abroad—saw in the continuing persecutions a confirmation of their 
own view that the “compromise” of 1927 was unnecessary: it caused 
the Church to lose moral credibility and brought no practical results. 
What then really did motivate the “acting locum tenens”? 

The crucial phrase which answers this question is found in the 
Encyclical of 1927: “Only impractical dreamers can think that 
such an immense community as our Orthodox Church, with all its 
organizations, may peacefully exist in this country while hiding itself 


13 M. Pol’skii, op. cit., p. 162. 

14 Cf. N. Struve, Christians in Contemporary Russia (London, Harvill 
Press, 1967) pp. 245-250. 

15 With characteristic inconsistency, Fr. M. Pol’skii, while supporting the 
idea that after 1927 the “true Church’* broke with Metropolitan Sergius, 
recognizes Metropolitan Anatoli as a “true martyr” (op. cit., pp, 153-156). 
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from the government.” 16 The goal of Metropolitan Sergius was to 
preserve not himself, but the Church, with all its liturgical order, 
buildings and central administrative organs. He consciously refused 
to limit his thinking to “the salvation of the minority, and not the 
majority,” as was done by Bishop Damaskin and others who went 
“underground.” In his view the Church—with its essential apostolic 
succession in the episcopate and its (sometimes burdensome) 
heritage of divine services, theology and canons—could not exist 
for long as a sect. The historical example of the Russian Old 
Believers had confirmed this. At the same time, Metropolitan Sergius 
knew that the Soviet government was merciless and totalitarian 
and could easily destroy the church organization. He therefore 
considered the perservation of the church organization as his first 
duty, as a bishop. 

Another most important question is this: if the Church cannot 
speak the truth, if it must lie not only in the area of politics, for 
example by defending Stalinist tyranny, and even about itself, by 
refusing to acknowledge its own martyrs, as Metropolitan Sergius 
and his successors were often compelled to do, then is a church 
organization really necessary? This is the awesome spiritual dilemma 
of the ecclesiastical policy assumed by Metropolitan Sergius: is 
church organization a goal in itself? Doesn’t the organization exist 
in order to proclaim the truth, and not falsehood? 

Metropolitan Sergius was one of the most competent Russian 
theologians of recent times and a strict monk in his own personal 
life. As “acting locum tenens ” and later Patriarch, he undoubtedly 
knew that the above question for him personally was a matter of 
spiritual life or spiritual death. With this question he stood before 
God—his final Judge. A hint as to how he understood his churchly 
“option” can probably be found in his article: “Is there a Vicar 
of Christ in the Church?” This article was printed in The Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate during the war (No. 2, 1944), and was 
reprinted immediately after the text of the Encyclical of 1927 in 
a later collection: Patriarch Sergius and His Spiritual Legacy (Mos¬ 
cow, 1947). The method of allegory and allusion, so familiar in 
Soviet Russia, ties these two documents together. In his 
article, Patriarch Sergius, under the guise of polemics with the 
Roman Catholic teaching concerning the pope as the “vicar” of 
Christ, defines the following as the “principal danger” for the 
apostles and their successors: “that this world with its temptations 
would enthrall them and lead them to a betrayal of the Truth” 


16 Patriarkh Sergii, p. 62. 
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(pp. 64-65). Sergius undoubtedly understands Truth here as the 
Truth about God, about Christ and about the final destiny of man. 
After this, the main theme of the article is the confirmation that 
the Head of the Church will always be Christ Himself, “if Christ is 
removed from the Church, then there remains only the vacant, 
graceless and non-salvific form of the Church.” Therefore “the 
replacement of Christ in the Church by anyone else is not only 
inadmissible, but even implies a certain element of blasphemy for 
the sensitive Christian conscience” (pp. 66-67). 

Our interpretation of this article might be considered subjective, 
but it appears to us that what Sergius wants to say is this: “I don’t 
consider myself a pope; I don’t pretend to infallibility; don’t be 
confused by the fact that even 1 do not speak the truth; Christ 
Himself guides the Church; He alone never lies; I merely preserve 
the Church, His Bride, in which is the strength of His Sacraments 
and His Grace; He will not abandon His Church.” Such is the 
theological justification of Sergius’ “ambiguity.” 

The 1930’s with all their horrors did not justify “Sergius’ ” 
Patriarchate. By 1938 the Patriarchal Synod no longer existed: three 
of its eight members were shot; all but four bishops were either 
in prison or exile. There were no more than a few hundred 
Patriarchal parishes functioning in all of Russia. The “resurrection” 
came only in 1943-1944. Then the Living Church movement 
disappeared, many church people were returned from exile, almost 
all the Living Church leaders publicly repented (without obtaining 
recognition for the validity of their sacraments), and a mighty 
church organization of over 20,000 parishes was recreated. Patriarch 
Sergius himself did not live to see the complete triumph of his 
policy. Not without symbolic reason did the Local Council of 
1945, which elected Alexei as Patriarch, gather in the Church of 
the Resurrection in Moscow. As in 380 A.D., when at his Church 
of the Resurrection in Constantinople St. Gregory the Theologian 
proclaimed the triumph of Orthodoxy over Arianism after 60 years 
of difficulty, so now the Russian Church proclaimed its victory 
over the Living Church movement. 

Again the price of victory was high: the Church was still in 
“captivity.” From 1927 to 1931 the main dioceses abroad had 
“disassociated” themselves from the Patriarchal Church, and the 
Western European and American dioceses had renounced the absurd 
and formally impossible demands made concerning their “loyalty” 
to the Soviet Government. 17 Now in “full view” of the world, the 


17 The so-called “Karlovtsy” (or “Synodal”) group seceded earlier (1922), 
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Moscow Patriarchate began zealously to defend the Stalinist position 
on the international scene. 

William Fletcher, an American historian who is generally well- 
disposed to Metropolitan Sergius, in his book A Study in Survival, 
clearly shows that the line assumed by Sergius put the Church 
in the position of having constantly to seek new demonstrations of 
its usefulness to the Soviet government. In this way the Church 
avoided liquidation and at times even urged the government to open 
new churches. 18 Sergius’ sensitive mind, formed during those frightful 
years when the main preoccupation was merely to survive to the 
next day, could scarcely foresee that which became the norm in 
the 1940’s and 1950’s: the open and awkward support of Soviet 
politics by representatives of the Patriarchate. A heavy price was 
paid, but through it the possibility for divine services in thousands 
of churches, the preaching of the Word of God to millions of 
people and the recreation of theological schools, was purchased. 
Being indifferent to the pronouncements made by the bishops for 
foreign consumption, masses of people again had access to the 
sacraments: to ancient, legitimate, genuine, canonical Orthodoxy. 
Confessors of the faith joined the ranks of the episcopate, 
clergy and the professors in the theological schools. Such men as 
Metropolitan Manuel (Lemeshevskii) of Kuibyshev, who was exiled 
and in prison for more than 20 years, or Bishop Afanasy (Sakharov) 19 
were in this number. No one seemed to doubt that under Stalin 
any other form of Church survival was unthinkable. 


The “New Era” 

Two occurrences fundamentally changed the situation: the death 
of Stalin (1953) and the renewal of persecutions under Khrushchev 


during the lifetime of Patriarch Tikhon, when it rejected the “apolitical” 
stand of the Patriarch and proclaimed its allegiance to the Romanov dynasty. 
Patriarch Tikhon dissolved the Karlovtsy administration (Decree No. 348, 
5 May 1922) and appointed Metropolitans Platon and Evlogii as bishops over 
Russian dioceses in America and Western Europe respectively. The “Karlovtsy 
Synod” continued its activity, however, partly because Metropolitan Evlogii 
himself tolerated its existence, hoping for reconciliation; he eventually broke 
with Karlovtsy (cf. Evlogii, Put moei zhizhni, Paris, pp. 603-648). 

1S W. C. Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 116-125. 

19 Cf. the biography of Bishop Afanasy in St. Vladimifs Theological 
Quarterly 18 (1974) pp. 96-127; for his attitude towards the Patriarchate 
see Vestnik russkogo studencheskogo khristianskogo dvizhertia No. 106 (1972) 
pp. 92-97. 
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(1959-1964). What happened as a result? As is well known, a 
“thaw” commenced after the death of Stalin; thousands of exiles 
were “rehabilitated”; many bishops were returned from exile; the 
Patriarch was allowed to open new churches; the huge Holy Trinity 
Cathedral in the Alexander Nevsky Lavra in Leningrad was opened 
for divine services in 1957. 20 Gradually the atmosphere of terror 
began to subside: a conflict with the authorities no longer meant 
automatic physical liquidation, as it had during Stalin’s time. It 
merely carried the threat of several years of imprisonment. “Free¬ 
dom” was certainly still far away, but the deadly Stalinist grasp on 
every manifestation of human life had disappeared. The leaders of 
the Patriarchate undoubtedly thought that “Sergius’ ” line would 
finally begin to bear fruit, and that the Church would finally enjoy 
real “freedom of worship,” as guaranteed (?) by the Soviet Con¬ 
stitution and law. 

But unexpectedly the Church faced the “Khrushchev” persecution 
(1959-1964). Khrushchev’s methods were different from those used 
in 1927-1929 and 1936-1939. The authorities no longer resorted 
to the cold-blooded liquidation of the clergy, but to “administrative” 
methods, i.e. to the supposed “legal” closing of churches, monasteries, 
seminaries, and to the relocation and removal of certain undesirable 
representatives of the episcopate and clergy. The new anti-religious 
politics—supported by an incessant anti-religious campaign in the 
newspapers and special publications—was conducted by the so-called 
“authorized” agents of the governmental “Council for Religious 
Affairs.” The post-war “Concordat” had been shattered. 

The leadership of the Patriarchate initially resorted to a moderate 
yet clear public protest, the first since the “legalization” of the 
Church in 1927. The Patriarch gave a somewhat resolute speech 
before the Soviet public, repeating the words of Christ (and Patriarch 
Tikhon) that “the gates of hell shall not prevail against” the Church. 21 
The formal excommunication by the Synod of several renegade 
priests who had gone over to the atheistic camp carried great 
symbolic meaning. 22 The protest of the Patriarchate brought a cruel 
reaction from the authorities: the number-two person in the Church 
after the Patriarch, the Metropolitan of Krutitsa, Nicholas, was 
deprived of all his functions and was forbidden to serve any longer. 
His Cathedral of the Holy Transfiguration in Moscow was blown up. 


20 N. Struve, op. cit., p. 290-292. 

81 Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, 1960, No. 3, pp. 33-35. 

22 Synodal decisions of 30 Dec. 1959, in Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
1960, No. 2, p. 27. 
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The Metropolitan himself died alone in a hospital, without even 
being granted the possibility to receive Holy Communion before 
his death. The participation of the “organs” of the government in his 
death has never been proven but is certainly very likely. 23 

The Church had to face an awesome question: Could the 
“Sergius” line be continued under the new circumstances? And if 
it were to be continued, then in what form? The “Sergius” line was 
developed under Stalin: the Church not only refrained from raising 
its voice against the government, but in all ways attempted to 
demonstrate its usefulness to the government. The conditions under 
Stalin allowed no other possibility. After his death, however, among 
both the intelligentsia and the average Russian people, the pos¬ 
sibility for limited free discussion became a fact of life. In this 
new atmosphere, was the “silence” of the Church in the face of 
persecution still necessary? 

The majority of the Russian bishops chose silence and sub¬ 
mission. In 1961 an extraordinary assembly of the Council of Bishops 
changed the effective parish statute and placed the priests in com¬ 
plete administrative dependence on the parish “group of twenty.” 
The Statute changed the pastoral ministry of parish priests into 
something purely “spiritual,” i.e., into liturgical duties. The reform 
was effected on the pretense of “adapting” the Church statute to 
the Soviet law concerning cults, i.e., the law of 1929. 24 This Law 
in reality acknowledges only local communities organized for the 
sake of the performance of a religious cult. The law recognizes no 
administrative power whatsoever on the part of the clergy. But, 
in the Soviet Union it is not so much the law as its interpretation 
which is important. In fact, in 1961 the episcopate agreed not only 
to “adapt” itself to the law, even if the law was unjust, but also 
to accept that the only true interpretation of the law is that which 
was expounded by the “Council for Religious Affairs.” The Council’s 
authorized agents ( Upolnomochennye ) became the supreme judges 
of ecclesiastical legality. When groups of the faithful complained to 
the bishops about the actions of the “authorized agents,” the bishops 
answered: “We have no administrative authority over the life of the 
parishes.” Indeed, according to Soviet law (as interpreted by the 
very same authorized agents), they had no such authority. But 
could the Church formally recognize such a law? Just as in the time 


23 N. Struve, op. cit. f pp. 312-316. 

M A full English translation of the Law of 1929 in N. Struve, op. cit., 
pp. 379-390; and in Richard H. Marshall, Jr., ed., Aspects of Religion in the 
Soviet Union, 1917-1967 (Chicago and London, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1971) pp. 446-4<4. 
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of Sergius, the Patriarchate was certainly motivated by the same 
goal: to preserve the Church as a sacramental, grace-filled organism. 
But was passivity justified now that Stalin was gone? The results 
of the new anti-religious campaign were staggering. Out of 22,000 
parishes open in 1959, only 11,500 were still open in 1962; out of 
30,000 priests active in 1959, only 14,500 were still serving in 
1962. 25 It seems that, at present, the number of open churches does 
not exceed 7,000. 

A multitude of documents attesting to the persecutions of the 
Church soon appeared abroad. They often expressed bewilderment 
concerning the passivity of the episcopate. Sometimes they carried 
information about the terrible cases of open cooperation by indi¬ 
vidual bishops with the authorities in the business of closing 
churches. A contradiction began to arise between the growing free¬ 
dom of thought among the intelligentsia and the open confession 
of faith of many believers on the one hand, and the silent con¬ 
formism of the episcopate on the other. 

Finally in the mid-1960’s the free voice of the Russian Church 
did ring out: a group of eight bishops under the leadership of the 
former archbishop of the Kaluga Diocese, Germogen (Golubev), 
appealed to the Patriarch with the proposal that the resolution of 
1961 concerning the parish statute be reviewed, since it did not 
correspond to the Orthodox teaching concerning the Church. Two 
priests, Fathers Nikolai Eshliman and Gleb Yakunin, addressed open 
letters to the authorities and the Patriarch exposing the passivity of 
the bishops and demanding the establishment of a relationship 
between the Church and the government based on law, a relation¬ 
ship in which the Church would have real freedom. 26 Neither Arch¬ 
bishop Germogen nor Fathers Eshliman and Yakunin challenged 
the canonicity of the Moscow Patriarchate. In it they had received 
the grace of the episcopate and the priesthood. Neither did they 
question the “Sergius” line of Church policy in principle. They 
merely insisted that in post-Stalinist Russia the Church could attain 
more freedom than it had in the era of Metropolitan Sergius. At 
the same time it could remain within the bounds of Soviet “legality.” 
Their thought is similar in spirit to that of the “Encyclical” of 1926 
from Solovki. In terms of the hope it expresses, it is akin to that of 
Metropolitan Sergius himself before 1927. 

These documents raised a great furor both in Russia and abroad. 


25 These are the official government data for 1962; see N. Iudin, Pravda o 
peterburzhskikh stiatyniakh (Leningrad, 1962) p. 8. 

26 Texts in St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly 10 (1966). 
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They proved to many that behind the official facade of Patriarchal 
administration lives the free thought of the Russian Church. Many 
other samizdat documents were soon received from Russia: their 
authors did not always agree with the point of view and particularly 
with the somewhat aggressive, accusatory tone of the letter of the two 
priests to the Patriarch. The debate about the Church, its freedom 
and “legality” was again renewed by the “Great Lenten” letter 
of Alexander I. Solzhenitsyn to Patriarch Pimen, a letter to 
which responses were made by Father Sergei Zheludkov and others. 
In essence the debate revolved around the following: Is it possible 
for the official leadership of the Russian Church freely to criticize 
the Soviet legislation concerning cults, as well as the practical 
adaptation of this legislation by the authorities, in order to achieve 
an improvement in the legal situation of the Church? This is the 
question raised by Solzhenitsyn’s appeal. Father Sergius Zheludkov 
and others, while themselves speaking out and criticizing, and suf¬ 
fering personally as a result, are of the opinion that the time is 
still not right to demand an open confession of the Faith from the 
hierarchy. They consider that the “Sergius” line of policy, with 
its preservation of unity and Church structure, is the main respon¬ 
sibility of the Patriarchate as such. 

Behind this debate among free Russian church people stands 
an important question concerning the unity of the Church. Particu¬ 
larly as a result of schisms, the Bolsheviks were able to obtain a 
formal “capitulation” from the Church. The political statements 
made in the name of the Church by the group in Sremski-Karlovtsi 
in 1921, and then the ill-fated Living Church schism of 1922-1943, 
led Patriarch Tikhon himself, after his release from prison, to a 
“penitential” seeking of legalization. The absence of unity among 
the “Tikhonite” bishops after the death of the Patriarch aided the 
authorities in manipulating the warring factions and made 
“unconditional” loyalty on the part of Metropolitan Sergius the 
inevitable condition for the preservation of the church organization. 

In 1943 Stalin assumed a new course: instead of supporting the 
Living Church schism (which did not enjoy the support of the 
people), he permitted its liquidation and the recreation of a church 
administration by the Patriarchate alone. This administration, in 
the opinion of the authorities, had to be strictly controlled by the 
“Council on the Affairs of the Orthodox Church” and its “authorized 
agents.” But the Church, especially after the death of Stalin, became 
such a strong and influential organism, that the government again 
decided to take “administrative” measures against it. A situation 
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similiar to that of 1927 soon arose: the “loyalty” to the government 
by the Patriarchate aroused protest and the danger of schism in the 
Church. But because schism inevitably gives birth to a multitude 
of uncontrolled and non-legalized groups—which the Government 
also considers as dangerous—the “pressure” on the Church was 
brought to a halt. To this day, not once has the Patriarchate 
formally denied the factual information concerning the persecutions 
described in the letters of Archbishop Germogen, Fathers Eshliman 
and Yakunin and now A. I. Solzhenitsyn. Several laymen—B. 
Talantov, A. Levitin-Krasnov 27 —were arrested, but the bishops who 
supported Archbishop Germogen continue to occupy their positions. 
Neither Archbishop Germogen nor any of those in his circle have 
broken ties with the Patriarchate. 

What does the future hold? Those of us abroad cannot say. We 
can only pray and, according to the measure of our limited pos¬ 
sibilities, do what we can to facilitate the realization by the Russian 
Church, in its wholeness, of the possibility to bear witness to the 
eternal Truth of Christ in the new Russia of the future. We must 
also remember that within Orthodoxy not only the bishop, but the 
whole rank of faithful are called to bear witness to the truth. One 
can scarcely doubt that, in the nineteenth century, the living thought 
of Khomiakov or the novels of Dostoevsky spoke more authentically 
and articulately about Christ than did the official pronouncements 
emanating from the Chancery of the Holy Synod, But neither 
Khomiakov nor Dostoevsky attempted to establish a new sect: they 
were sons of the Church even when they met a lack of understanding 
or even contempt in official church leaders. 

An open, decisive betrayal of Christ by leaders of the Church 
is certainly possible. But let us not wish for such a decisive victory 
of the Antichrist! Thanks to God, in the Russian Church in recent 
times sufficient witnesses to the Truth have appeared—even from 
among those apparently most compromised by “this age.” Yet 
faint-hearted and weak-spirited people have always existed on all 
levels of church life: their imperfections, like ours, are overcome 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit. 

The existing situation could possibly continue for some time. 
Father S. Zheludkov, in his answer to A. I. Solzhenitsyn, might be 
right in stating that silence and passivity are the only viable options 
for the church hierarchy in the present phase of the evolution of the 


27 A. Levitin-Krasnov was allowed to emigrate in 1974. He now lives in 
Switzerland. 
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Soviet regime. It is possible that for a long time to come the official 
Church will not be able to welcome openly the recently increasing 
return of both young people and the intelligentsia to the Church— 
except by the preservation of the divine services and the traditional 
ecclesiastical structure and order. But this situation cannot be 
accepted as normal. The whole truth must eventually ring out from 
the heights of both the Patriarchal Throne and the episcopal 
cathedrals! Only then will the complex and tragical history of the 
Russian Church during the past decades receive its rightful conclu¬ 
sion. Only then will the final judgment of history be pronounced 
on those who have borne the responsibility for the Church during 
those complicated and frightful years. 
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Notes and Comments 


THE QUEST FOR ORTHODOX CHURCH 
UNITY IN AMERICA* 


Nobel Prize Winner Alexander Solzhenitsyn, who has not 
hesitated to challenge the leadership of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
particularly its Patriarch and bishops, recently responded to a 
request by Metropolitan Philaret of the Russian Orthodox Church- 
in-Exile to give his opinion of Russian Orthodox Church life outside 
the Soviet Union, on the occasion of a Sobor of that group in 
Jordanville, New York, by stressing the dangers inherent in division: 
“What is more dangerous for Russian Orthodoxy? Violent internal 
oppression, or internal division through discord? I will speak for 
myself: under oppression I never lost courage, while division leads 
me here to despair” (quoted in The Orthodox Church, vol. 10, no. 9, 
November 1974). It is precisely this division which is plaguing not 
only the Russian Orthodox Church throughout the world, including 
the United States, but is also the principal scandal of the Orthodox 
Church in the United States. In his recently translated diatribe 
entitled The Autocephaly of the Metropolia in America, Professor 


*A review of Panagiotes N. Trempelas, The Autocephaly of the Metropolia 
in America, translated and edited by George S. Bebis, Robert G. Stephano- 
poulos, and N. M. Vaporis, Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Theological 
School Press, 1973 (1974), pp. 80, paperback, $2.50; and Archimandrite 
Serafim, The Quest for Orthodox Unity in America: A History of the 
Orthodox Church in North America in the Twentieth Century , New York: 
Saints Boris and Gleb Press, 1973, pp. 187 + 7 (unnumbered), paperback, 
$5.00. 



Panagiotes N. Trembelas of the School of Theology of the University 
of Athens, fully cognizant of the fact that there are in the United 
States, in his own words: “one Greek jurisdiction, three Russian, 
two Serbian, two Antiochian, two Romanian, two Bulgarian, two 
Albanian, three Ukrainian, one Carpatho-Russian and some smaller 
groups,” 1 deplores the proclamation of the “Metropolia” (formerly 
the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of America) as an 
autocephalous Church because he argues that such autocephaly was 
unilaterally declared by the Patriarchate of Moscow, even though 
three months earlier the late Patriarch Athenagoras I had warned 
that such a granting of autocephaly was uncanonical and could have 
dire consequences. His little book is, in effect, an attack on the 
persons and arguments of Fathers Alexander Schmemann and John 
Meyendorff, the principal theoreticians of American Orthodox auto¬ 
cephaly and two of the most outstanding Orthodox theologians in 
the United States. A great deal of this invective is spent on attacking 
the scholarship and even the Christian integrity of these two clergy¬ 
men who have unquestionably served the cause of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity to a far greater degree than Professor Trembelas (the correct 
transliteration of modern Greek mp is mb , not as the translators 
have done) would ever give them credit for. In fact, the future of 
Orthodox Christianity in America will depend much more on the 
work and words of these two than on any theologian pontificating 
from Athens! The editors and translators of Professor Trembelas's 
little opus are cautiously generous when they describe it as a “careful 
and well reasoned survey of this action (i.e., the autocephaly), its 
historical background, and its canonical and other ramifications 
and consequences for all Orthodox Christians in the United States” 
and as a study that will provide “a much broader and clearer 
understanding of the problem than has been hitherto available.” 3 
It is true that Professor Trembelas surveys the problem of the 
many ecclesiastical jurisdictions in America and its cause; the 
events which immediately preceded the proclamation of the auto¬ 
cephaly; territorial jurisdiction, its foundation and evolution; the 
canonical evidence, as he sees it, regarding the autocephaly of the 
Metropolia; and comes to the conclusion that “the existing pluralism 
of jurisdictions of the Orthodox Church in America was created from 
the confusion resulting after the Russian Revolution in 1917 and 
the subsequent domination of the Soviet regime. The autocephaly 
granted by the late Patriarch Alexis, instead of contributing to the 


HTrempelas, p. 7 

3 7 bid., p. 3. 



more canonical normalization of ecclesiastical conditions in America, 
on the contrary gave official status to this pluralism by retaining 
under his own jurisdiction numerous parishes which are under the 
administration of the Patriarchal Exarch resident in Canada.” 3 

It would not be appropriate to give such a short treatise an 
extended review, but certain general comments need to be made. 
The critique is not without value in certain particulars but it is 
hardly irenic or constructive. Though it bemoans the divisions in 
American Orthodoxy, it would do nothing to promote union or 
unification. Though it sees inconsistency in the granting of auto- 
cephaly to the Russian Metropolia, citing the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem’s Tomos that “the Holy Synod of Moscow badly con¬ 
tradicts itself by granting with one hand the autocephaly to the 
Russian Metropolia in America and by preserving with the other 
their own authority and jurisdiction over parishes within the very 
same ecclesiastical area—this being contrary to fundamental Canon¬ 
ical regulations—they disclaim and invalidate the autocephaly they 
previously granted,” 4 what would have been Professor Trembelas’s 
canonical reaction if the Russian Patriarch had forced all Russian 
churches of its jurisdiction to join the newly declared Orthodox 
Church in America? The inconsistency is there, but has Professor 
Trembelas, who belongs to the Church of Greece, considered the 
scandalous canonical irregularities in his own Church? How many 
of his colleagues were prepared to correct these irregularities under 
the trying days of the military junta or are making progress in this 
direction even now under the democracy? Inconsistency here hardly 
compares to the situation in practice with the Church of Greece 
and its leaders and theoreticians. It is true, I believe, that it would 
have been much more tactful for the negotiations leading to the 
declaration of autocephaly to have been shared with other Orthodox 
Churches so that the negotiating parties could “have avoided hasty 
and secretive activities, averting thus any suspicions about their 
meaning. 445 I have elsewhere 6 in my review of The Russian Auto¬ 
cephaly and Orthodoxy in America: An Appraisal (New York: The 
Orthodox Observer Press, 1972) indicated that the Russians were 
tactless and inconsiderate in the unilateral nature of their declara¬ 
tion, but the Greeks are demonstrating, as does Professor Trembelas 
and others, that they can surpass any Roman lawyer in legalistic 


Hbid p. 65. 

4 Cited ibid., p. 18. 

Hbid p. 20. 

*The Logos vol. 6 no. 6 (November-December 1973) p. 19. 
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argumentation. Professor Trembelas would do well to keep in mind 
Archbishop lakovos’s statement in the aforementioned publication 7 
that “It seems that we tend to forget that ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
always coincided with provincial or national boundaries and the 
Church, in both the Byzantine and Russian empires, was the 
established Church, a state religion, and as such her administrative 
structure was closely bound with that of the State. The situation 
here is, of course, fundamentally different; no particular Orthodox 
Church can claim to be the established Church not only because 
no one was nationally established when the others began to form 
into ecclesiastical communities, but simply because the State does 
not establish or disestablish any Church whatsoever.” Professor 
Trembelas would even push the argument ad absurdum so that “it 
is not permissible to the Patriarch of Moscow to jurisdictionally 
invade the United States or any other territory elsewhere and under 
any pretext whatsoever. Even if it may appear to some that these 
territories are under the jurisdiction of no one, one thing is certain , 
that they are not under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchal Throne 
of Moscow/' 8 What an incredibly unhelpful argument, as ridiculous 
as continuing to describe the United States as one of “the barbaric 
nations”! This term, by the way, should be properly translated, and 
the use of this “barbaric” term should cease by all parties. What an 
insult to American Orthodox! Since there are now no Ecumenical 
Councils recognized beyond the Seventh, and since the principle 
that “the Ecumenical Councils, as the highest authority exercised 
in the entire Church, guarantee perpetually the autocephality of 
whichever ecclesiastical territory they thus recognize by vote, this 
being a fact attested by ancient and time-honored tradition,” 9 how 
are we canonically to explain the existence of autocephalous churches 
after this date? History provides the answers which every student 
of Orthodox Church history knows only too well. 10 But one obvious 
thing does emerge from Trembelas’s survey that any objective 
observer will be able to extract almost immediately. The fundamental 
argument as to why there cannot be an autocephalous Church in 
the United States is because the Greeks—not the Russians—constitute 


7 The Russian Autocephaly and Orthodoxy in America (New York: The 
Orthodox Observer Press, 1972) p. 11. 

8 Trempelas, pp. 56-57. Italics mine. 

Hbid., p. 10. 

10 Archbishop Michael, The Orthodox Church (Brookline, Mass., 1952) 
pp. 106, 107; R. M. French, The Eastern Orthodox Church (London, 1951) 
p. 75; John Meyendorff, The Orthodox Church (London, 1962) p. 172. 
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the majority; and so we come back to the argument cited early in 
this study, 11 which betrays the nationalistic fear that there could 
not possibly be a viable situation in which a single American Ortho¬ 
dox Church could emerge under Russian initiative and leadership. 
Nationalism, reinforced by theologians from the mother countries, 
proves to be a very formidable obstacle to Christian understanding, 
inter-Orthodox cooperation, and a solution to a pressing problem 
that even Alexander Solzhenitsyn sees as scandalous. (Because 
Solzhenitsyn is Orthodox, even Archbishop Iakovos has been quick 
to claim him in public pronouncements as “one of our own”!) 

To sum up, Professor Trembelas’s piece contributes a survey of 
a troublesome problem with some interesting, if narrowly perceived, 
information but in no way offers a solution to the problem of 
Orthodox unity in America. It is, instead, a judgmental piece that 
castigates Fathers Meyendorff and Schmemann in particular, and 
the Russian Metropolia and the Moscow Patriarchate in general. 
It betrays an unhappiness with the present situation in the Russian 
Church and presumably looks to the Ecumenical Throne for a 
solution. 

The Quest for Orthodox Church Unity in America was reviewed 
in a curiously unrevealing way by the Rev. Gino K. Piovesana, S. J., 
in Diakonia 12 under the title of “Toward a History of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in the U.S.A.—Apropos of Serafim Surrency’s 
Book.” Either Father Piovesana was being very charitable or he 
completely missed the whole point of Archimandrite Surrency’s 
book. Anyone who knows Father Serafim knows that the insertion 
of “Russian” before “Orthodox Church Unity in America” by the 
reviewer has changed the intended orientation. There is no need to 
rehearse here what has already been noted by Father Piovesana in 
his review. It should be noted for the record that Archimandrite 
Serafim was awarded the graduate degree of Candidate of Theology 
by the Orthodox Theological Academy of Leningrad in 1971 for 
this work and that he has been the Secretary of the American 
Exarchate of the Moscow Patriarchate as well as editor of One 
Church, the official journal of the Exarchate, and a consultant to 
the Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bishops (SCOBA), 
and is currently on the staff of St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York 
City. The author himself best expresses his purpose in writing this 
book: “It will be seen that this thesis is primarily concerned with 


n Trempelas, pp. 23-27. 

12 Diakonia vol, 9 no. 1 (1974) pp. 83-86. 
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the efforts of the Orthodox Hierarchy in North America to achieve 
a unity among themselves while attempting to maintain canonical 
ties with the Mother Church, having in mind the ultimate goal of 
establishing a canonical Local Orthodox Church which would be 
recognized by the entire Ecumenical Orthodox Church. To put it 
another way, the primary emphasis of this thesis will be on the 
efforts toward organizational unity of Orthodoxy in America, pri¬ 
marily on the hierarchical and jurisdictional levels,” 13 and this is 
precisely what the author does in his eight full chapters, which cover 
a chronological period that extends from 1794 to 1970. Though 
obviously written from a Russian Orthodox point of view, Father 
Serafim is knowledgeable about the interactive role of the Greek and 
Syrian Churches in the total history of American Orthodoxy and 
devotes an entire chapter to the Albanians, Bulgarians, Byelorus¬ 
sians, Carpatho-Russians, Estonians, Greeks, Macedonians, Roma¬ 
nians, Serbians, Syrians, and Ukrainians, and deals intimately with 
SCOBA, its history and role in bringing the various “canonical” 
Orthodox Churches together under the aegis of the Exarch of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch, Archbishop Iakovos. For the independent 
observer, the most important part of the book may very well be 
the appendix, which has conveniently gathered the following docu¬ 
ments into one place: a list of the ruling hierarchs of the North 
American Diocese of the Russian Orthodox Church; a table of 
statistics for Orthodox Churches in the United States and Canada; 
a list of religious bodies in the United States and Canada which 
purport to be a part of the Orthodox Church; the alleged ukaz of 
Patriarch Tikhon to Metropolitan Platon; the 1924 ukaz of Patriarch 
Tikhon to Metropolitan Platon; texts of decisions of the 1924 Detroit 
Sobor; an extract from the ukaz of the Acting Patriarchal Locum 
Tenens and his temporary Patriarchal Holy Synod; an extract from 
the pastoral letter of the Acting Patriarchal Locum Tenens to the 
ruling bishop, Archbishop Benjamin, and the clergy and laity of 
the American diocese; an open letter of Archbishop-Exarch Benjamin 
to the clergy and faithful assembled or represented in the Cleveland 
Convention (1934); an extract from the ukaz of the Patriarchal 
Locum Tenens Sergius, Metropolitan of Moscow, dated January 4, 
1935; excerpts from an act to amend the religious corporations law, 
in relation to the Federated Orthodox Greek Catholic Primary 
Jurisdictions in America, and renumbering certain articles thereof 
(major extracts); the complete text of the “Bayonne Resolutions”; 


13 Archimandrite Serafim, p. 11. 
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the ukaz of Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia Alexis, and of the 
Sacred Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, February 14, 1945, 
re: Metropolia; memorandum of five professors on the status of the 
Russian Orthodox in America dated October 18, 1946; resolution 
of the Seventh All-American Sobor, held in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
November 26-28, 1946; the Constitution of the Standing Conference 
of Canonical Orthodox Bishops of the Americas adopted on August 
8, 1961; the letter of Bishop Dositheus to the member-hierarchs of 
SCOBA, dated May 16. 1962; the SCOBA resolution concerning 
the Ukrainian Autocephalous Church; the SCOBA report of the ad 
hoc Commission on Unity; the appeal of the Standing Conference of 
Canonical Orthodox Bishops in the Americas to the forthcoming 
Pan-Orthodox Conference to be held in Geneva; texts of letters 
by Archbishop lakovos to the Churches of Constantinople, Cyprus, 
Moscow, Greece, Bulgaria, Romania, Yugoslavia, and to all Patri¬ 
archs (May 26, 1970); complete text of the agreement of March 31, 
1970; the Tomos of Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia 
(April 10, 1970); John Meyendorffs “The Problem of the Auto- 
cephaly of the Orthodox Church in America” (October 17, 1970); 
the Constitution of the Orthodox Church in America; a statement 
adopted unanimously by the First Council of the Orthodox Church 
in America on October 22, 1970; the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the First Council of the Orthodox Church in America 
concerning the ecumenical movement; the complete text of the decree 
issued in December 1970 by Patriarch Athenagoras to Archbishop 
lakovos naming the latter Patriarchal Exarch Plenipotentiary. In 
addition to a general bibliography and bibliographies for each 
chapter of the book, there is a Russian-language bibliography and 
a name index. 

Father Serafim is a patient realist and cautiously optimistic. 
The declaration of the Metropolia as the autocephalous Orthodox 
Church in America may have healed the schism between itself and 
the Mother Russian Church, but in the words of Archimandrite 
Serafim, “the events of the last two years (1971 and 1972) have 
not seemed to justify the optimism of those who welcomed the 
autocephaly as a major step in the unification of Orthodoxy in 
America in the immediate future nor has it justified the fears of 
those who opposed the autocephaly on the grounds that it would 
bring about a greater fragmentation of an already fragmented Amer¬ 
ican Orthodoxy.” 14 The author believes that full unification will take 


14 Ibid ., p. 9. 
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more time, perhaps as much as two generations. In the meantime, 
the Orthodox Church in America (O.C.A.) has insisted that “auto- 
cephaly is not: the submission of the Orthodox Church in America 
to any church or nation; the submission of any Church jurisdiction 
in America to the Orthodox Church in America; the cause of any 
formal or structural changes in parish life; the depreciation of any 
valuable cultural heritages and traditions; the rejection of continued 
cooperation and progress on the pan-Orthodox level; the concern 
and possession solely of the members of the Orthodox Church in 
America.” 15 It would seem only reasonable that the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople should rise to the challenge and in 
the spirit of ecumenism and brotherly love take the appropriate 
and vigorous measures necessary to clarify and set in proper order 
the relations of the Orthodox Churches in America to each other 
and to work assiduously to bring about a unification of those 
Churches under the aegis of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in a way 
that will bring about peace and harmony among those Churches. 
For, as was noted recently in an article on “Our Faith” in The 
Orthodox Weekly Bulletin, 1 * “The Scriptures call the Church the 
'Body of Christ / and when you cut off a member of the body it 
bleeds. But the Church has become so mutilated.” That mutilation 
should not be allowed to continue. 

—John E. Rexine 


15 Cf. Serafim, p. A173. 

1& The Orthodox Weekly Bulletin (Vestal, Cliffwood, New Jersey, January 
12, 1974). 
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